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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
|~ VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Joun 
New School 
In this article we wish to speak of 
two things—(a) Employment Problems 
and (b) Their Relation to Vocational 
Guidance. By employment problems we 
mean everything involved in the rela- 
tionship of employer and employee, 
whether considered from the standpoint 
of psychology, physiology, or economics. 
It is a large field. We shall have to boil 
it down therefore to a few outstanding 
problems and review them in general 
terms. 
Increase of real wages. Taking in- 
dustry as a whole and speaking in terms 
of averages, wages have been slowly ris- 
ing for the past twenty years. We are 
speaking of real wages. If we were to 
think of money wages alone it would be 
necessary to say that the rise has been 
noteworthy and at times rapid, as in the 
case of the large and occasionally spec- 
tacular wage increases that took place 
in the period of 1916 to 1920. But dur- 
ing this period prices were making an 
equally spectacular advance so that in 
terms of purchasing power the wage 
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of Social Work 


earner was not very much better off at 
the end of the war than at the beginning. 
In order to discover significant trends it 
is necessary to interpret money wages 
in terms of what they will buy and in- 
come in this sense is implied by the 
term “real wages.” 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has recently published some 
findings which indicate that, measured 
in dollars having the purchasing power 
of 1913, railway trainmen have enjoyed 
an increase of 28 per cent over 1909 
For factory workers the increase is 35 
per cent and for agricultural laborers it 
is 47 per cent. This is gratifying and it 
serves to emphasize what we already 
know from other sources; viz, that tak- 
ing the wage earning population as a 
whole real wages have been advancing in 
recent years. 

This, however, is not sufficient infor- 
mation. In order to discover what 
really happening we need to know not 
only what the trend is with respect to 
purchasing power but how much of that 


is 
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power is possessed by the individual 
wage earner. When we examine this 
matter and especially when we con- 
sider particular industries we find rea- 
son to modify our enthusiasm. Certain 
industries like textiles or bituminous 
coal do not justify too much optimism. 
Last year, you may remember, cotton 
mill operatives at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, who were earning an average 
wage of $18 a week were offered a 10 
per cent reduction, later compromised on 
the basis of a 5 per cent cut, leaving 
their wages at an average of $17.10. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board published last year a study of 
wages in several major industries and 
the cost of living in several cities where 
these industries are carried on. A com- 
parison of these two sets of figures 
leaves considerable doubt about the 
ability of a male wage earner in the 
areas covered to maintain a family in 
health and decency. 

The length of the working day. The 
field in which progress has been most 
noteworthy is that of the length of the 
working day. In 1791 the carpenters 
of Philadelphia struck for a workday 
that should not begin earlier than 6:00 
A. M. or extend beyond 6:00 P. M. In 
1835 cotton mill operatives in Paterson, 
New Jersey, went on strike for a reduc- 
tion in daily hours from thirteen and 
one-half to ten. A_ settlement was 
reached on the basis of twelve hours for 
the first five days of the week and six 
hours on Saturday. 

We seem to have made progress in the 
last one hundred years. We have not, 
however, gone as far as many appear 
to believe. There seems to be a wide- 
spread belief that the 8-hour day is now 
universal. It is nearly so in the building 
trades. The same is true of certain well 
organized industries, such as the needle 
trades. But in factory employment in 





general the census of 1920 indica 
that about 49 per cent of all wage ear: 
ers had a working week of 48 hours 
less and this was of very recent origi: 
being the result of forces set in mot 
by the Great War. The figure for 19! 
was about 8 per cent and for 1914 it 
nearly 12 per cent. So the rise to 4 
per cent in 1920 was sudden and 
precedented. The Bienniel Census 
Manufactures indicates that 
peak of 1920 there has been somet! 
of a recession in the 48 hour week. T! 
number of wage earners enjoying that 
a shorter week in 1923 represented 4 


since 


per cent of all wage earners in ma 
facturing. 
It is not to be assumed, therefore 

the 8-hour day has arrived. The | 
hour day was abandoned in the steel in 
dustry as recently as 1923 and th 
change did not mean the adoption 
the 8-hour day throughout the industr 





It did mean an increase in the number 
of those working 8 hours but it increased 
also the number of those working 

and 10 hours. In many other industries 
the 9 or 10 hour workday prevails 








Nevertheless, it is a fact that the coun 
try as a whole is more favorable to the| 
8-hour workday than ever before. 
American Federation of Labor no longer 
uses the 8-hour slogan to arouse senti 
ment for an unattained goal. The talk 
in organized labor circles is of the 44 
hour week and the 40-hour week. The 
latter has been attained here and there 
and the stage is as definitely set for a | 
drive for the 5-day week of 8 hours 
it was in 1886 for the 8-hour day. 
The unemployment problem. One 
the reasons for the movement for 4 
working week of 40 hours is the belie! 
that it will help to take care of the u 
employment problem. That is something 
that we always have with us. Students o! 
the problem tell us that even in the best 
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)f times there are from a million to a mil- 
lion and a half of wage earners out of 
work and unable to find a job. In times 
yf severe depression it may rise to five 
or six million. The regular year by year 
inemployment, regardless of prosperity, 
is due to the existence of seasonal in- 
The great unemployment of 
result of the 


justries. 

the “bad’ 
jownward swing of the business cycle. 
In the last half dozen years there has 
or rather an 


years is the 


irisen a new phenomenon 
id one asserting itself to so marked a 
legree that a new name had to be de 
vised to describe the unemployment that 
follows in its wake. This phenomenon 
is the substitution of methods and de 
vices for man power and the plight of 
the displaced worker is described as 
technological unemployment. Of course 
this is old—ever since the dawn of the 
industrial revolution machinery has been 
taking the place of human muscle. The 
difference lies in the fact that it is hap- 
pening now on such a scale as to raise 
doubts in the minds of many observers 
as to whether the displaced men are 
being re-absorbed into industry within 
a reasonable time. Mr. Hoover in his 
last report as Secretary of Commerce 
—that for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1927—expressed the belief that 
the surplus labor thus set free had been 
re-absorbed. A recent report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
seems to indicate a similar confidence. 
Relief societies, on the other hand, have 
been reporting a mounting case load 
with unemployment as one of its major 
causes. It is probable that we shall have 
to wait for the census of 1930 for an 
authoritative basis for judgment on this 
question. 

Insurance and old age pensions. Un- 
employment is one of the major hazards 
to which the wage earner is exposed. 
Other causes of interruption of income 


are accident, illness, and old age. Forty- 
three states of the union, through their 
workmen’s compensation laws, endeavor 
to compensate the workman to a certain 
extent for the wage loss due to accident 
After a waiting period of three days to a 
week or more compensation is paid to 
the injured worker on the basis of any 
where from 50 to 66-2/3 per cent of the 
weekly wage. Thus the injured workers 
wr their annual 


i billion 


are partially reimbursed | 
wage loss of upward of dollars 
We have no similar way of helping out 
with another billion dollar wage loss due 
except p irtially 


to illness, nor is there 


’ 


in eight states, anything in the way of a 


t 


state old age pension system 


assis 
the superannuated worker, and so tar 
actual payments to the aged are being 
made in but two of these states 

Some may be inclined to question why 
superannuation should be included as 
one of the hazards of industry, since it 
is in the nature of things that old age 
should come to all who are not cut off 
through accident or illness. But it 
should be remembered that we are 
speaking of it as an economic hazard. 
Those to whom old age looms as a pe- 
riod of possible dependency are those 
in the low income groups who have had 
little opportunity to save for old age, 
and these low income groups are consti- 
tuted in the main of wage earners. In 
the second place wage earning itself 
tends to hasten the onset of physical de- 
cline. The refusal to employ men of 
forty-five and fifty 
limit is placed lower still 
acteristic of industry at the present time 
is evidence of the propriety of thinking 


and sometimes the 
that is char- 


of old age as a problem of the wage 
earner. Significant indeed are the census 
figures showing that while for fifty 


the relative size of the population group 


years 


sixty-five years of age and over has been 
’ 


steadily increasing, for thirty years at 
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least the proportion of the aged group 
that has been engaged in some gainful 
occupation has been decreasing. Recent 
studies indicate that twenty per cent of 
those sixty-five years of age and over 
have neither property nor income. 

Organized labor and company unions 
rhe fourth aspect of employment that 
should be touched upon however briefly 
is that of the form of relationship exist- 
ing between employer and employee 
That relationship is, in the great major- 
ity of cases, based on individual bargain- 
ing. There are about four million mem- 
bers of trade unions in the United States. 
How many workers there are in em- 
ployments where the so-called company 
union exists it is impossible to say. The 
latest studies, now several years old, in- 
dicated that the number was then some- 
what in excess of one million. Two mil- 
lion is probably too high, but if we take 
that liberal estimate we have six million 
wage earners who have some opportun- 
ity, however limited, for collective ac- 
tion. That leaves twenty-two to twenty- 
four million—if we count all wage earn- 
ers—on a basis of individual bargain- 
ing. If we take instead the seventeen 
or eighteen million wage earners who are 
in industrial enterprises, including trans- 
portation, mining, building and manu- 
facturing, we have eleven to twelve mil- 
lion individual bargainers. The signifi- 
cance of this lies in the fact that the 
individual bargainer is a weak bargain- 
er without assurance outside of the good- 
will of his employer that he will be able 
to obtain satisfactroy conditions of em- 
ployment or retain them after they have 
been obtained. 

With respect to the organized or 
partly organized six million it is not so 
easy to be dogmatic. We may be on 
the eve of change, indeed changes have 
already taken place. The organized la- 
bor movement has not grown apprecia- 


bly since its striking decline in mem 
bership in 1921. For several years 
continued, though less appreciably, t 
decline, and for the last four years it 
has held its own and not much more 

Coincident with this lapse in numeri 
cal strength in the regularly organize 
trade unions there has been a growt! 
in company unions. Of course the lat 
ter are not unions at all, in the usua 
sense. They are organized and as 
rule controlled by the employers. They 
do not strike and they are not knit to 
gether in a general fellowship as the 
trade unions are—each plant as a rule 
standing alone. For these and othe: 
reasons they are not strong bargainers 
But their emergence is nevertheless sig 
nificant. It means in part that employ 
ers are recognizing and going part way 
—sometimes only a very little way 
toward meeting the demand on the part 
of the wage earners for a voice in the 
conditions of their employment. And i: 
part it means a new and most impres- 
sive challenge to trade unionism. It is 
a subtle and cunning chailenge; it offers 
a bait both to the employees and to pul 
lic opinion not offered by the crude 
method of the big stick which was for- 
merly the principal method of combat- 
ting trade unionism and which has not 
yet been set aside. 

To meet this challenge trade unionism 
will have to adopt some new methods 
A new attitude toward management 
which is summed up in the term “union- 
management cooperation” is the most 
tangible policy that trade unionism has 
devised to meet the company union men- 
ace. But this is the only definite and 
consistent policy toward that end. There 
are evidences of other gropings in the 
dark which may result in a definitely 
radical movement or may carry trade 
unionism even further toward conserva- 
tism and acquiesence than it has al- 
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ready gone. The factor that is doing 
most toward maintaining a _ militant 
spirit in trade unionism is the issuance 

f injunctions in labor disputes—noth 
ng has a more immediate effect in caus 
ng even conservative trade union lead- 

rs to see red than this practice 

Employment and vocational guidance 

rhe second part of my subject—the 
relation of these employment problems 

vocational guidance—must 
irily receive brief treatment. That re- 
lationship is clear and direct. What we 
have mentioned here so sketchily is in 
its details as a matter of course a part 
f the stock in trade of the worker in 
the field of vocational guidance. Com 
jlete familiarity with these and other 
ispects of the wage earners’ problems is 
1 pre-requisite to the giving of essential 
information either to the child who 
wishes to prepare for an occupation or 
yme who wishes to leave school for a 
ob. By the same token the placement 
secretary needs this detailed acquain- 
tance with the industrial field in order to 
perform the duties of that office with 
wisdom and a sense of justice. 

Research is basic. Of course this can- 
not be done without occupational re- 
search. It is hard to say that one as- 
pect of vocational guidance is more im- 
portant than another because research, 
‘ounseling, and placement are parts of a 
whole—without any one of the three the 
program is incomplete. But research is 
basic. Without research of some sort 
the counselor and placement secretary 
ire like near sighted people trying to get 
ilong without glasses. They can see 
what is near at hand but they cannot see 
clearly or far. 

Research in this field as elsewhere 
should be independent and objective 


neces 





The collection of occupational intorma 
tion should be delegated neither to the 


trade unions nor to the Chamber of 


Commerce or the R itary Club All 
sources should be drawn upon. Material 
to be used in occupati nal studies should 


be submitted to competent representa 


tives of the occupations covered for com 
ment and criticism; but the work of 
compiling the information and the final 
decision as to what should be included 
should be retained DY impartial observ- 
ers whose sole concern is the welfare 
of the child who is preparing for work 

Occupational research. It is desira- 
ble, where possible, that there should be 


research 


a division of occupational 


in the vocational guidance program 
manned by competent workers on full 
time. But it seems equally important 
that every counselor and every place 
ment secretary should occasionally carry 
through a research project. It is not 
enough to visit places of employment 
occasionally. Each one should have the 
experience of planning, organizing, and 
carrying through a complete study of a 
trade or occupation 

How this is to be made possible and 
how in detail it is to be done cannot 
be discussed in this paper. A review of 
the occupational research projects now 
under way in a half dozen cities would 
reveal great excellence both in orgar 
And the plans 


‘ 


for the cooperation of different localities 


ization and in method. 


in carrying on these studies, worked out 
at the last two conventions of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will do much to increase effectiveness in 
the field of work. 
only to emphasize the great importance 


Che purpose here is 


of such research 
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THE USE OF OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES IN THE CLASS 


ROOM 


l LORENCH 


AND IN THE PERSONAL 


INTERVIEW 


CLARK 


Chr ago, Illinois 


The specialists, associated in the Oc- 
cupational Research Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
have been asking sincerely whether or 
not the material which they prepare is 
the sort that is needed in the schools, 
and if so, how it is used, and how its 
Miss Lane, when 
White-Williams 


several 


use may be improved. 
associated with the 
Foundation of Philadelphia, 
years ago tried to get a check upon the 
value of the materials, which she pre- 
pared and edited, by sending out a 
questionnaire.! Miss Corre of Cincin- 
nati in establishing the work of guid- 
ance has made it a practice to teach 
one or two classes in occupations. As 
consumer she is in a better position to 
evaluate her own work as producer. Miss 
Wright of Minneapolis recently asked 
the occupation teachers to comment 
upon the value of the studies prepared 
under her supervision and to rank the 
studies in order of their usefulness.* 
There is still much to be learned. The 
consumers of the material have been 
singularly silent. They perhaps have 
been too busy with their daily tasks 
of teaching and advising to write and, 
in addition, their special technique gen- 
erally does not include that of pre- 
senting material in writing to the public, 
therefore it was with the idea of further 
throwing light upon the consumption of 
the product that this paper was planned. 
For five years I prepared occupational 
material and for two-and-a-half years 
have used the material in the personal 
interview as vocational adviser in a 
junior high school. My collaborator® 


in the preparation of much of the ma 
terial, a teacher of many years’ experi 
ence, returned to the classroom and 
for the last three years has been teach 
ing occupations in a senior high schoo) 
and during this time we have share 
each others’ experiences. 

The use of occupational studies in the 
classroom and in the personal intervieu 
might be treated in an objective man- 
ner: I might have obtained statistics as 
to the number of cities and schools using 
material, the amount of material used 
in each city, the popularity of the vari- 
ous studies, in what grades the material 
is presented, or the specific devices used 
in the classroom. It seemed timely to 
us on the other hand to pause and con- 
template: to ask ourselves what we are 
doing when we distribute occupational 
information? Why are we doing it? In 
other words, to get a long-range view 
of the purposes and aims; and in the 
light of the conclusions to ask the ques- 
tion, How may the material be used to 
further these aims? We felt it was a 
time to talk in terms of quality as well 
as quantity. 

Objectives growing out of the voca- 
tional guidance movement. In the vo- 
cational guidance movement proper the 
distribution of occupational material be- 
gan in the personal interview when a 
person came to the adviser and asked 
about entrance to an occupation. Some- 
what later, when a need was felt to 
reach more and more pupils, information 
about occupations was incorporated in 
the curriculum through studies such as 


English. The earliest, most noteworthy 
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example, of course, was the plan worked 

t by Jesse B. Davis at Grand Rapids.* 
Later, similar methods of giving occupa 

nal information were worked out in 
Detroit. Twelve years ago Dr. Brewer, 
ging the separate class, said, “In the 
opinion of the writer, there is no force 
which so far has been developed in the 
movement for vocational guidance which 
has quite the effectiveness and possibili- 
ties as has the school class for the study 
of vocations.”” Today we have classes 
known as occupations, vocations, life 
career classes, and occupational studies, 
the direct outgrowth of the needs felt 
in the guidance program. 

The main objective in some of these 
courses is still to give occupational in- 
formation preparatory to the choosing 
of a vocation or a course of study which 
prepares for a vocation. On the other 
hand, a number of cities include other 
example, Baltimore 
states that the occupation classes aim to 


objectives. For 


prepare the children for a better under- 
standing of occupational problems, to 
acquaint the children with the methods 
of studying an occupation, and to stress 
the social point of view, with emphasis 
on those qualities of character which in 
general constitute true success.’ South 
Bend, Indiana, gives as some of the ob- 
jectives of the occupational information 
classes, to furnish a background of oc- 
cupational information and occupational 
problems, to furnish a knowledge of and 
to develop an appreciation for the high- 
est vocational, civic, and social ideals." 
Rochester, New York, defines the ulti- 
mate and immediate objectives and 
among the latter includes “to give stu- 
dents a broader knowledge and clearer 
understanding of the activities and prob- 
lems of the occupational world, to put 
students in touch with accurate, un- 
biased sources of information about oc- 
cupations and to train them in right 


meee i-ee7%7% A Pee Aaa A 


methods of investigation, to stress 
and help to develop those qualities ol 
character which make for success in any 
endeavor, to help students to understand 
the cooperative relationships of all work 
ers, and to bring about respect for all 
socially useful work.” ® 
Objectives of the social science course 
During the same pe riod within the school 
the curriculum has undergone a change 
History, 
have been worked over 


government, and geography 
into that unit 
course, known as social studies. The 
developments as evidenced'’ in the 
pages of the Historical Outlook indicate 
the growing inclusion of economics and 
information about industrial problems 
covering much the same material as that 
brought into the 
through the vocational guidance move- 
ment. 
through several semesters of the social 


occupations course 


he material may be scattered 


science course or may be offered as a 
single semester's work under the title, 
Vocational Cleveland,"! St. 
Louis,'* and Pittsburgh" 


Civics 
are only a few 
of many cities which might be cited to 
show where this unit course has been 
introduced. 

In the judgment of the Committee on 
Social Studies in Secondary helt hools, of 
the National 
“the general purpose in teaching social 


Education Association, 
studies is preparation for a finer citizen- 
ship to meet the demands of democratic 
conditions.”'* And “as employed by 
those who adhere to the 
ceptions of the teaching of civics, the 


newer con 


term citizenship embraces much more 
than the political phases of human life. 
While regarding the subject of govern- 
ment as rightfully occupying an import- 
ant part in an adequate course, they 
believe that civic instruction shall in- 
clude information and training in other 
aspects of human relationships, in 
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economic and social matters as well as 
in political elements.’’'” 

The amalgamation of the two phases 
The two phases, that emanating from 
the vocational guidance movement and 
that from the revised curriculum of so- 
cial studies within the system, are ap- 
proaching each other so that the ob 
jectives and content of the courses are 
becoming more and more similar. Chi- 
cago is perhaps as good an example of 
the forces at work as any other city. At 
the present time we have the subject 
known as occupations required in the 
first year of the four-year commercial 
course. It may taken as an 
elective in certain courses. In 
1924 the junior high school was intro- 
duced with its unit social science course 
extending through the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. In the new course 
of study for 9A,!° which was put in the 
hands of the teachers this month for 
criticism, is to be found material simi- 
lar in content to that in the occupations 
course. As the junior high schools in- 
crease and as the old eight-grade elemen- 
tary school tends to disappear, the 
occupations course in senior high school 
will tend to disappear. The two trends, 
however, both the one coming in from 
the guidance field, and the other from 
the social science, are to be seen in the 
proposed new course of study. Con- 
siderable space has been set aside for 
the giving of occupational information 
and the preparation of a life-career 
book. Material for the study of eco- 
nomic institutions and problems is also 
included—the material from the two 


also be 


other 





developments are there, side by side, 
uncoordinated. 

As we see it, the next step not alone 
in Chicago but throughout the country 
must be the amalgamation of these two 
strains: the one coming in from the vo- 
cational guidance movement which in 
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the past has stressed the giving of 
formation through the personal int 
view and classroom work; and that fr 
the through the so 
science which the 
velopment of a practicable understa 


school proper 


course stresses 
ing of important institutions by me 
of which society functions. 

Che unification must take place 
only within the course itself, but in t 
work of the adviser and that of t 
classroom teacher. The adviser, being 
an integral part of the school, shou 
be drawn into the main currents and 
participate in the main purposes of t 


school. Her service should not be 
limited to the giving of occupational! 
information. Through her special tec! 


nique she should assist and supplement 
the work of the classroom teachers 
especially the social science teachers 
and the school administrators, in their 
endeavors to develop boys and girls s 
that now in the school and later in som: 
occupation they may be _ integrated 
functioning human beings. 

With this conception of the aims 
the social science course, embodying 
primarily its own and secondarily the 
aims of vocational guidance, with this 
conception of the adviser, concerned 
with her own job but actively aware and 
actively cooperating with the genera! 
purposes of the school, we are prepared 
to give a tentative answer to the ques 
tion, How may occupational material be 
used to further these aims? 

Use of occupational material; Content 
and emphasis. The objectives of th 
course obviously condition the use o! 
the occupational material. This is 
strikingly illustrated when the course is 
conceived of purely as an informational! 
course or one furthering the genera! 


aims of the school; namely, the develop- | 


ment of an individual who may partici- 
pate soon or later in the occupational! 
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world. When the course is conceived 
of as informational, the pamphlets are 
sometimes used successively in the dis- 
cussion of the numerous occupations to 
be found in agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, transportation, public service, 
personal and domestic service, and pro- 
fessional service. The class discussion 
centers round the importance of the oc- 
cupations, what the worker does in his 
daily routine, what qualifications he 
must have to enter, the advantages and 
disadvantages, preparation and other 
requirements, income, and the effect up- 
on the workers. In other words, the 
study tends to become a flat plateau of 
similar units and we frequently have 
heard the statement made by the boys 
and girls that there is a sameness, it is 
uninteresting, and “why do we have to 
study all these details anyway?” If we 
were to be absolutely frank with our- 
selves, we would have to admit that not 
only pupils, but teachers and principals 
even have made similar remarks about 
the course when taught thus. 

On the other hand when the course 
is conceived of from the angle of the 
work-world, or economic world, the dis- 
cussion centers round the many func- 
tioning institutions in the same manner 
as the newer political civics handles its 
material. The bank, cooperative store, 
or factory, for example, may be treated 
as institutions functioning in the econ- 
omic order. And the workers who 
actually carry on and cause the institu- 
tions to work can be made the center 
of approach. From this point there is 
an easy transition to the facts about 
the worker. How did he get there? What 
training did he need? What attitude 


must he have to further the undertak- 
ing? All pupils should study these in- 
stitutions, but all do not need to study 
the details about every worker. Those 
boys and girls who think they may be 


work as an 
may be 


interested in the field of 
immediate or future member 
given a special report to prepare and it 
is here the occupational material may be 
brought in to supplement the text. At 
this point certain persons may object, 
saying that the guidance material has 
been neglected. For the pupil who is 
about to leave school the adviser can 
prescribe in the personal interview; for 
the pupil who will leave school at a fu- 
ture time, the specific facts would fade 
by the time he had need for them and, 
should he remember them, they would 
perhaps be out of date anyway. The 
occupational material may be brought 
into the classroom in the form of de- 
bate, the dramatization of an office in 
the institution, three-minute reports, 
term themes, or any of the other devices 
familiar to a good teacher. 

Of course the weakness in this whole 
plan lies at the present time in the lack 
of up-to-date textbooks to develop this 
point of view. Just what economic in- 
stitutions should be selected, how the 
economic theories abstract at times 
(such as the unemployment cycle) can 
be presented in concrete, objective terms 
so that an eighth or ninth grade boy or 
girl can picture the whole, are some of 
the challenging tasks still to be worked 
out. Mr. Leverett Lyon in Making a 
Living has followed somewhat the plan 
we have in mind but there must be 
more experimentation by classroom 
teachers. Our objection to using this 
book for general purposes is that it is 
designed to meet the needs of commer- 
cial students and many of the other in- 
stitutions with their workers are slighted 
or overlooked. Its point of view stresses 
the executive and slights the rank and 
file workers. And perhaps most im- 
portant of all from a practical point of 
view it is not simple enough for most 
ninth grade pupils 
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Just as in the classroom so in the 
personal interview the objectives condi- 
tion the use of the material. The ad- 
viser who conceives of her job as passing 
out information, will use the occupa- 
tional studies quite differently from the 
adviser who conceives of herself as par- 
ticipating in the general aims of the 
school. If she has the first point of 
view she is apt to measure her effective- 
ness by the number of pamphlets she 
distributes. If she has the second point 
of view, she will use the material as a 
means to realize the wider aim. An ex- 
ample may clarify what we mean: The 
boy who sits down at the adviser’s desk 
may appear to her only as a boy who is 
doing superior work in mechanical draw- 
ing when he asks for a leaflet on the 
draftsman. Or he may appear to her 
as a boy who, although he is a superior 
student in mechanical drawing, is at 
present failing in English, not because 
of lack of ability but because of attitude. 
His attitude in the English class in turn 
is only a symptom of a badly adjusted 
personality due to a home situation. The 
adviser siezes upon the contact occa- 
sioned by the request for the pamphlet 
on the draftsman to begin her diagnosis 
and treatment, which, in consultation 
with a child guidance clinic, eventually 
leads the boy and her into making a 
tentative plan for present school activ- 
ity and possible vocational choice. 

At the risk of being wearisome I want 
to press the point further. The ad- 
viser may be a drug clerk who passes 
over the counter a patent medicine—he 
has even been known to resort to adver- 
tising to lure the customer in. On the 
other hand, the adviser may be that 
highly skilled physician who may or 
may not prescribe medicine but who 
after the diagnosis advises and suggests 
a way of living, and, using in addition 
to his scientific knowledge his art, calls 
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forth the faith and courage of the 
patient which aid in his cure. 





Pupil attitudes. In the informational! 
course frequently the life career and the | 
use of occupational material to prepare 
a life-career book are emphasized. This 
we believe tends to stress the wrong at 
titude on the part of the pupil. It tends 
to place him as the center of the uni 
verse, to cause him to think in terms 
of competition and the struggle to rise 
above his fellows. Career carries with 
it the implication also that an early 
choice is desirable, that some career is 
the one to choose if one can only find it 
The fact is apt to be overlooked that a 
number of occupations may actually 
educate a person and result in his great 
est development. On the other hand | 
the vocational civics course which pi 
tures an economic world into which the 
young person is to enter and serve well 
cooperating with his fellows, tends to | 
place the young person in a better rela 
tionship to his environment. The de 
sire to do, to participate is emphasized 
but the picture is one of his functioning 
in the large unit. With this idea the o 
cupational material will be used, but the 
long theme on some particular occupa 
tion will tend to be written from the 
point of view of an activity for which 
the pupil is preparing and in which he 
hopes later to participate democratically 
with his fellows. 

In the personal interview the adviser 
like the classroom teacher, may stress 
one or the other of two points of view 
She may say in answer to a boy’s ques 
tion as to whether this is a good vocatior 
to choose, “Yes, the wages are high 
working conditions are good, and you 
can get ahead.”’ Or she may ask the bo 
what he means by good and by prolong 
ing the conversation, bring out such 
points as, for example, if a boy is wel 
trained he is able to do many things, his 
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opportunities for doing a variety of jobs 
have increased, and his capacity for in- 
itiating and doing things in addition to 
his job, has been enlarged. By her phras- 
ing and conversation, by indirection she 
will lead him to see himself functioning 
harmoniously in the economic society of 
which he becomes a part (not as an 
independent creature struggling to rise 
and gain certain specific rewards for 
himself). 

Methods of investigation. When the 
occupational material is used entirely 
from the informational point of view 
and when a great deal of prepared ma- 
terial is furnished, there is danger that 
one of the main objectives will be lost 
sight of; namely, that of teaching boys 
and girls the methods of studying an 
occupation, or as the teachers of social 
science have stated it “to develop a skill 
in the use of sources of information 
about society.’”?* It is unnecessary to 
recall that themes on an occupation 
frequently are copies or undigested 
resumés of the pamphlets furnished by 
the teacher or adviser. The material 
can be handled in quite a different way 
when it is not information we are stress- 
ing but the technique. For example, 
the point may be brought out that re- 
quirements to enter certain occupations 
are specified by law. The teacher may 
pause and ask what pupils have in their 
families or among their acquaintances, 
with whom they can talk, a doctor, 
dentist, beauty culturist, lawyer, or ac- 
countant. The pupils may be told to 
bring in next day a statement of the re- 
quirements as to entering age and edu- 
cation set by law. Should in the next 
day’s discussion conflicting statements 
be given as to requirements, several 
pupils may be referred to the text of 
the laws to clear up the points. Another 
device to develop skill in using material 
is to study a number of occupations 


topically; that is, the blacksmith, the 
dentist, the bookkeeper, or any other 
worker on whom pamphlet material has 
been furnished may be compared as to 
the training required to enter the oc- 
cupation. Several cities, for example 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 
have seen the need for making source 
material accessible and have prepared 
brief handbooks of Census Statistics 
for use in the classroom in order that 
pupils may learn by doing how to use 
certain source materials. 

In the personal interview 
in the classroom the method of arriving 
at a conclusion may be stressed. The 
adviser, instead of stating in a dogmati 
spirit her attitude as to why she feels 
a certain course should be pursued, may 
take the student through the process 
which has caused her to arrive at her 
conclusions. For example a 9A grad- 
uate, 17 years of age, who had been 
out of school six months and who had 
had several temporary jobs, asked ad 
vice as to whether she should take a 
stenographic course at a business college, 
or continue to try to get located in some 
permanent and pursue her 
training at night school. The adviser 
gave the young person a pamphlet on 
Beginning Office Positions for Young 


as well as 


position 


Women, pointing out the section which 
discussed relative number of steno- 
graphic jobs to jobs in which various 
office devices are used; she showed her 
the outline of schools which train in the 
use of these office devices; she explained 
briefly the types of machines, such as, 
the key punch, Moon Hopkins, Monroe 
Calculator, and others. The adviser sug- 
gested also that she talk with the place- 
ment secretary to see what jobs were 
available now; that 
several of the office-device schools be vis- 


she recommended 


ited, warning of course against signing a 


contract before a complete investigation 
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had been made. After she had done 
these things the girl was told to return 
and to discuss her reactions with the ad- 
viser. The girl did return but I might 
add that our experiencing and checking 
were brought to an untimely end by the 
mother who arbitrarily said that she 
had decided that her daughter was to 
go to business college. 

Occupational material should also be 
used so that pupils will learn to evaluate 
sources. When the course is designed 
to give information only, the tendency 
is to expect the pupil to accept the ma- 
terial furnished him and to absorb as 
much of it as possible. With the em- 
phasis laid upon the acquiring of a tech- 
nique there is an opportunity to teach 
the weighing of evidence. In doing this 
“good” and “bad” pamphlets may both 
be used as teaching material. It may 
so happen that a pamphlet about the 
machinist prepared by experts in an Oc- 
cupational Research Section and a 
pamphlet prepared by an employer to 
recruit labor may both be available. 
The two pamphlets may be studied and 
the points where they agree and disagree 
be discussed. It may be pointed out 
that one pamphlet is the result of a 
neutral investigation, the other adver- 
tising matter by a biased authority. In 
this way ability to evaluate an authority 
is built up. 

Likewise in the personal interview, 
evaluation of sources of information 
may be taught. A boy perhaps has de- 
cided to go to an electrical trade school. 
The adviser may ask him his reasons 
for the decision. He cites as an au- 
thority one friend and the salesman of 
the course. The biased points of view 
may be discussed and then the boy 
given a pamphlet with the passage 
marked, showing the conclusion of the 
person making the scientific inquiry. 

Teacher-adviser attitudes. Some of 


the attitudes of the teacher and adviser 
in the use of occupational material have 
been indicated. Two points we wish 
to add. In the use of material a great 
deal of common sense and a sense of 
proportion should be used. One young 
girl told her father that she had studied 
so many disadvantages in all the occu 
pations that she had come to the con- 
clusion that no occupation was good 
and she was afraid to try any. A 
meticulous stressing of detail had de- 
veloped inhibitions and fears on_ the 
part of a sensitive child, contrary to 
every rule of mental hygiene. 

And this brings up another point- 
especially should the personal interview 
be a very natural give and take between 
pupil and adviser. Difficulties, worries, 
enthusiasms should be expressed by the 
pupil without restraint. The adviser 
should not make the experience for the 
pupil a ponderous affair, in which he 
gives didactically bits of information 
and advice. The interview should be 
a creative experience in which the en- 
thusiasms and eagerness for living are 
released and used as the driving force 
to further experiences. When a crowd 
of technical boys the other day descend- 
ed upon me and asked for information 
about aviation because “we are all going 
into aviation,” I may have erred in not 
telling them that if they were all avi- 
ators, we would have an over supply, 
in fact that on the basis of their choice 
I would have to conclude that most of 
the future work of the world would have 
to be done in the air. I preferred to 
fall into this error rather than the other 
one, of putting a damper on eagerness 
for action and love of new experiences 
which may drive them through days and 
weeks of strenuous academic training. 

We believe that the use of occupa- 
tional information in the classroom and 
in the personal interview requires great 
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skill and presents a field for much fur 
ther experimentation. We are convinced 
that the material given for use should 
e scientific, free from moralizing or 
ymment by the writer, simply and di- 
cctly presented The adviser and 
‘acher add the additional comment and 
yutlook, which individualizes the ma 
terial and gives it its emotional and 
ethical significance 

Because the teacher and adviser need 
to use the occupational information with 
great skill, because they must select, 
recombine, and use it in a variety of 
ways, they must be familiar with the 
xecupational world themselves. It is 
through the occupational studies that 
they will be able to get some, perhaps 
most of their knowledge of the work 
wo'id. All can not go out into industry 
ind business and get long-time experi- 
ence. All can not go out into industry 
ind do research. The use of occupa- 


tional material in teacher-training 


courses is important. More important 
still is the use of the material by the 
teacher and the adviser when on the 
ob in training themselves today and 
every day 

Conclusion Out o! this situation 
should grow a much more dynami 
course in vocational civics than we have 
yet developed—a civics which will be 
weaned away trom the theoretical econ 
omics of the past; it will be a course 
of applied economics drawing upon the 
body of everyday work-world happen 
ings which the vocational guidance 
movement has just begun to tap. The 
realization of this idea will be furthered 
greatly by classroom teachers and ad 
visers on the job, who experiment, tell 
about their experiences, and criticize in 
a scientific spirit. This paper is offered 
as a modest effort in this direction 
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IN OCCUPATIONAL 
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C/ sere ot 


To discuss the philosophy of either 
an occupations course of study or of 
visual materials as an aid in teaching is 
hardly necessary at this time, but I shall 
try to present the sources and character 
of the views in the exhibit and to dem- 
onstrate the kind of information they 
picture. 

Motion picture films. Let us, at the 
start, acknowledge that we are predis- 
posed in favor of the motion picture 
Their availability and subject matter 
have not been extensively investigated, 
although a few facts have been learned 
incidentally about them from attend- 
ing N. E. A. exhibits and other demon- 
strations of equipment and views by 
commercial companies. First, photog- 
raphers have taken films of single es- 
tablishments, but few occupations are 
shown in these, and none have actually 
been taken for purposes of vocational 
guidance. Second, it is not difficult to 
interest the motion picture producer in 
the need of illustrating the occupations 
course of study. “Tell us what you 
want,” they say, “and we will take it 
for you.” To make up a plan and speci- 
fications of views desired, however, is 
not an offhand task, and we turn else- 
where to learn what is already available. 
Third, a very large number of free films 
can be loaned for the cost of transporta- 
tion.’ And fourth, one company* has 
prepared nine reels on single occupa- 
tions selecting and combining strips 





1A catalog of free films and their sources 
may be purchased for a quarter from the 
Acme Motion Picture Projection Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Vi w York 


of films at the suggestion of a vocational 
guidance expert. 

Slides and pictures. Turning, then, 
to the subject of availability of slides 
and printed pictures, mention should 
first be made of the museums in a num 
ber of large cities as sources of visual 
aids for educational uses. Notable 
among these are the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City, 
the Field Museum of Chicago, and the 
Art Museum of Cleveland, but a num- 
ber of other localities may loan sets of 
views from a local museum, and the 
latter will even procure new sets for any 
well-thought-out educational plan. A 
few state-supported museums give state- 
wide distribution to their visual mate 
rials, such as the Commercial Museum 
in Philadelphia. A few state and city 
boards of education have “‘visual educa- 
tion divisions,’ which collect views for 
use in teaching geography, history, and 
science. One at Albany has over 100,- 
000 views for state-wide use, and divi 
sions in Cleveland and in New York 
City also have large collections for local 
use. 

The directors of all these sources are 
very much interested in our new prob- 
lem of selecting views for occupational 
information classes, and it is advisable 
to get in touch with them to learn the 
2 The DeVry School Fiims, Inc., 131 West 
42d St., New York City and 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, produces reels of 
standard and substandard film for rent on 
the farmer, the industrial worker, the skilled 
mechanic, the engineer, the executive, the 
salesman, the doctor, the journalist, and the 
artist. Lesson sheets accompany each sub- 
ject. 
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extent to which they can serve our needs 
Experience shows that their services 
have certain unavoidable limitations 
Often the demand for their material is 
so great it must be scheduled far in ad- 
ance for use, and hundreds of requests 
may even go unfilled. Often, too, the 
delays of transportation by auto and 
railroad cause the material to arrive too 
ate to serve the regularity of an organ- 
zed course of study. Lanterns and pro- 
ectors do not take kindly to frequent 
transportation, so that schools are ex- 
pected to buy this kind of equipment 
anyway, and many of them procure their 
own sets of slides. Many are also pur 
chasing a projector for their assembly 
room, but the lantern continues to be 
used in the classroom, and its purchase 
is on the increase. The trend is also 
toward more color, and toward thinner 
and non-breakable glass for slides. Rolls 
of still film are beginning to promise 
lighter weight and lower cost for views. 
but mechanical difficulties still exist in 
getting clear, short-range projection for 
films in the classroom. 

Probably fifty cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over and at least a hundred 
cities of smaller size have no museums 
or official collections upon which to rely, 
and their problem is the actual pur- 
chase of at least one set of views that 
can be reserved for use in occupational 
information classes. Where can these 
views be purchased, have they been as- 
sembled in sets, and what do they cost? 
The museums and visual education divi- 
sions already mentioned tell us that they 
purchase views for use in geography, his- 
tory, and science from a single firm * 
that has long been established and has 
taken over the product of its less suc- 
cessful contemporaries. It has taken 


3 The Keystone View Company, Mead 
ville, Pa. 


hundreds of thousands of views in ail 
parts of the world with a double lens 
camera, and it produces both the stere 
opticon slide and the stereographic card, 
such as those in the wall exhibit. If we 
have thought of these cards and the 
stereoscope as a toy of our childhood, 
we now turn to it again to give a greater 
sense of reality to interior views of peo- 
ple at work, and we look not at a flat 
picture but at actual scenes in the third 
dimension. A half dozen stereoscopes 
in the classroom are needed for individ- 
ual study of the pictures, but the latter 
are sometimes used without any “scopes” 
and sometimes with a “scope” for every 
member of the class. 

You will wish, of course, to procure a 
catalog of these views, and you will find 
it well indexed and classified under 
“geography” and “history,” also under 
‘industry 
umns. If your finances permit, it will 
be a simple matter to order all the views, 
but you will have a very large quantity 
of visual material on hand without any 
systematic plan for its use. Further- 
more, you could not possibly use all the 
views within the time limits of the occu- 
pations course. The philosophy of the 
course demands that we shall discuss 
certain topics about occupations and 
that we shall study the entire field of 
occupations. We realize, therefore, that 


in 68 pages of double col- 


we have not a second to spare for pic- 
tures that do not teach the subject mat- 
ter of vocational guidance, and that a 
high degree of selection for content and 
scope is required. 

Next, perhaps, you will wish to ex- 
amine some of the sets in the catalog, 
but although you may examine samples, 
slides are made only to order, and it is 
not feasible for the company to send 
out large sets of views from which you 
would like to select. Perhaps your next 
vacation will find you on your way to 
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visit the company and look over a ke\ 
set of views in the stockrooms. And at 
this point you may possibly feel that 
you are not familiar enough with all the 
industries to make a final selection, and 
the cooperation of the company is 
needed through months of study and ex- 
perimental use, until you are satisfied 
that your selection illustrates the points 
we must discuss in occupational studies 
The views in the present exhibit were 
thus selected. There are 1200 of them. 
rhey represent the industries of the first 
three Census Divisions of Occupations 
—Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Husbandry; Mining and Mineral Indus- 
tries; Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Industries. Views are not yet available 
from which we may select a set for the 
commercial and professional occupa- 
tions. 

The “1200 set’’ comprises 200 Agri- 
cultural views, 200 views of Mining and 
Mineral Industries, and 800 views of 
Manufacturing Industries. The latter are 
divided into sets for the Food Industries, 
Textile and Clothing Industries, Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, the 
Building Allies—Lumber, Clay, Glass, 
and Stone Industries, the Metal Indus- 
tries—Iron, Steel, and Metal-Working, 
the Electrical Industries, the Printing 
and Publishing Industries, and the 
Paper, Leather, and Rubber Industries. 
The views cost approximately twenty- 
five cents each and $300 for the com- 
plete set. The same views in slides may 
be obtained at forty-five cents each for 
$540. A minimum set of 715 slides 
costs approximately $325. Stereopticon 
“journeys” make the subject matter en- 
tertaining and enable the teacher to read 
the story while slides are being shown 
on the screen.* If stereographs are also 
at hand, a pupil who is absent today 
may read the journey for himself tomor- 
row, and a pupil who wishes to review 


the journey and to study more of 
details can do so at any time. 

The “1200 set” is a basic set of views 
that can be used in any part of 
country, and the journeys are illustrated 
by them, rather than composed of a mere 
description of details in the pictures 
To this set, anyone will doubtless wis 
to add from time to time views of loca 
industries and more views of workers 
in the various occupations. There are 
no limits to the possibilities for ex 
pansion except money to buy and time 
to show them. It is not always possible 
to obtain views of down-to-the-minuté 
inventions and newly developed proces 
ses. Some people ask for these wh 
would not think of requiring current 
events in a history textbook. It is pos 
sible, however, to exclude obsolete views 
and to select only those that represent 
scenes and conditions that young peo- 
ple would encounter today if they were 
to enter and shift about in an industry 

And now, just what sort of subject 
matter can be pictured in these views? 
First of all, establishments to which you 
go to work every day are represented by 
exterior views typical of the industry, or 
else by views of products ready for ship 
ment in the shipping department 
Workers are busy at their tasks appar 
ently unconscious of the photographer, 
and production is underway. The se 
quence of steps in a process is repre 
sented in a series of views in which the 
workers are handling materials, tools 
and machinery. Different ways of per 
forming processes are shown, if more 

' ; 
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ontinued on page 


4The “journeys” or readings are incor 
porated in new texts, “Vocations in Indu 
try,” in the press of the International Tex 
book Company, Scranton, Pa. Lesson plans 
for handling the general survey of occupa 
tions and using visual aids are printed ir 
the “Manual to Accompany Vocations 
Industry,” by the same press 
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VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 


THROUGH THE STUDY 


OF OCCUPATIONS 


Vert A. TEETER 


I ducation is for 4 


At no 
history have 


Veed of a guidance program 
period in the 
there been so many opportunities for 
young people as there are today. The 
number of occupations have increased 
greatly, hours have been shortened, 
wages increased, and working conditions 
vastly improved. And yet, in spite of 
all the rapid changes, it is now more 
difficult than ever before for our young 
people to choose wisely their life work. 
Our occupational life has been made so 
complex by the magnitude and variety 
of our industrial and commercial enter- 
prises that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for young people to dis- 
cover themselves unaided. 

Since thousands of men and women 
are today working in vocations for which 
they are ill-fitted, the younger genera- 
tion have cause to think seriously about 
their life work. Our factories are full 
of unhappy men and women who are 
doing work for which they are not 
fitted. Employment offices are filled 
with men who have no definite knowl- 
edge of any calling. Cheap lodging 
houses are lined with industrial misfits. 

The old hit-and-miss system of drift- 
ing into any occupation will no longer 
serve. Too many incompetent work- 
men have resulted from this careless, in- 
efficient, chance way of making the most 
important decision of life. The new de- 
mands of today require that everyone 
shall do the work for which he is natur- 
ally fitted. Therefore, our young people 
need all the assistance they can get. 
They need careful and systematic help 
by experienced minds in making a right 


world’s 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 


noi an naewmcn 


choice of a vocation, so that they may 
be able to meet the ever-increasing de 
mand of this decade for individual effi- 
ciency. 

Thus, a very vital question confronts 
the youth of America today and the sit- 
uation would indeed look discouraging, 
if it were not for the fact that society 
has taken some responsibility in the 
matter, and is making vocational guid 
ance an integral part of our educational 
system. 

In recent years our educational in- 
stitutions have made much headway in 
guidance program by providing 
1. Occupational courses 
2. Vocational education 
3. Vocational counseling 
It is thus encouraging to note the 
achievements of the vocational guidance 
movement during the past decade. It is 
beginning more and more to form a 
fundamental part of our American Pub- 
lic School System and at the present 
time is perhaps the most important edu- 
cational development. Vocational train- 
ing must be preceded by vocational 
guidance if we expect our boys and girls 
to make the right choice of vocation. 
Such a choice means more than financial 
success, it means an unfailing source of 
happiness. 

Study of occupations. Occupational 
information is one of the first steps in 
a guidance program.  Self-discovery 
alone is quite inadequate or even impos- 
sible, without simultaneously getting ac- 
quainted with the world of occupations. 
Executives of the junior and senior high 
schools are coming to realize more and 
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more the necessity of such a course 
Many schools are not only offering a 
study of occupations as a special course, 
but are making it a required one. The 
chief reason for teaching occupations is 
to help our boys and girls meet life sit- 
uations, and to become good, happy, and 
useful citizens. 

The initial steps in a course in occu- 
pations should be broad and general, 
rather than specific. The student should 
be given an acquaintance with the en- 
tire major fields of vocations, and em- 
phasis should be placed upon the com- 
mon and local occupations. By studying 
a variety of occupations the student 
will have brought to his attention a wide 
range of vocational opportunities. This 
is an important factor when we consider 
that the world of industry is constantly 
changing. Old occupations are disap- 
pearing altogether; many jobs have 
changed their nature. New inventions 
have made old occupations unprofitable. 
New ambitions have brought new objec- 
tives. The automobile has created in- 
dustries and has wiped out a whole series 
of occupations. The improvements in 
the field of radio, vitaphone, television, 
etc., will no doubt revolutionize many 
occupations. 

It is not necessary for each student 
to know all the possible things to be 
done in the world, nor all in which he 
could succeed or fail, before he decides 
upon his life work. His training in the 
various fields of occupations should be 
broad enough, however, to allow for 
complete individual development. A 
student may say, for example, that he 
does not care to study agriculture since 
he is not going to be a farmer. But 
this same boy may later become a 
banker, where the general knowledge of 
agriculture will prove of value. He may 
become a salesman or political leader 
and would find a general knowledge of 


agriculture a valuable asset. The samy 
thing applies to salesmanship. We ar 
all more or less salesmen; the minister 
sells religion, the doctor sells services 
the teacher sells education, and the mer 
chant sells goods. 

Entering the overcrowded “white co! 
lar” jobs should be discouraged espe 
cially for the student of mediocre abil 
ity. “Next to whiskey and a useles 
life,’ states Roger Babson, “the desiré 
to wear a white collar and have an office 
desk, has held back more men than any 
other thing today.” A brief study ot 
the professions should be made, how 
ever, in order to give the student a bet 
ter understanding of this work so that 
he will appreciate more the services ren 
dered by those engaged in this field 

After having secured a knowledge of 
a wide range of occupations, the next 
step is to make an intensive and sys 
tematic study of a few occupations in 
which the student is vitally interested 
for the purpose of choosing the right 
vocation. In making this choice one 
must know himself, his limitations and 
capabilities. This may well be obtained 
by taking a self-inventory: 

1. Is my health good? 
2. Am I strong physically? 
3. Do I have any bodily defects? 

4. Do I know my weaknesses and 
strong points? 

5. Am I honest, accurate, careful 
punctual, and orderly? 

6. Am I hasty and impulsive? 

7. Am I aggressive or dependent? 
8. Am I slow in my movements? 
9. Am I timid? 

10. Am I modest? 

11. Am I tactful? 

12. Am I neat in appearance? 

13. Do I have executive ability? 

14. Do I get angry easily? 

15. Do I get along well with most 
people ? 
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16. Do I make new friends easily? 
17. Am I easily discouraged? 


18. Do I like indoor work? outdoor 


work? 

19. Do I have mechanical ability? 

20. Are my 
iverage? 

Each individual will find that he has 
certain combination of characteristics 
and qualifications which are unique, and 
that there is a particular job somewhere 
in which these qualifications and charac 
teristics will fit. The next thing to do 
is to find out the line of work into which 
these qualities will fit. This may be 
jone by studying a few interesting and 
ittractive occupations from the stand- 
point of healthfulness, safety, 
standing, seasonal work, time and ex 
pense of preparation, remuneration, cli- 
matic conditions, and opportunity for 
advancement. 

If the student is to make his own 
choice of vocation and solve his own 
problems of securing a position and pro 
motions, he must be given a general view 
of the entire field of vocational prob- 
lems. The teaching of occupations 
seems to be the solution to the problem 


morals below or above 


social 


of disseminating vocational information. 

The most efficient schools are at- 
tempting some form of vocational in- 
formation. In my own high school, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, occupational civics is 
a required semester course, and may be 
taken in either the sophomore or junior 
year, 

The course is divided into three parts. 
each covering a period of approximately 
six weeks. Part I, deals very largely 
with educational guidance. In it we 
discuss the educational problems with 
which everyone should be familiar, re- 
gardless of his or her vocational aim. 
Some of the important problems studied 
are as follows: 





1. The importance of having proper 
study methods 

2. How and what to memorize 

3. How and when to take notes 

4. How to use the library card in- 
dex, table of contents and index of a 
book, and readers guide 

5. The meaning and purpose of edu 
cation. 

6. Educational 
schoolrooms and books 

7. Educational legislation 
of study 


sources 


8. Schools and courses 

9. What to consider in 
college 

10. The importance of self-analysis 

11. Essential items in choosing a vo 


hoosing a 


cation. 

12. Preparation for vocation 

The second six weeks of the course is 
largely vocational guidance and is de- 
voted to the study of occupations, both 
local and general. The following occu- 
pations are studied during this period 

1. Agriculture, forestry, and animal 
husbandry. 

2. Commercial occupations 

3. Government work 

4. Homemaking and 
tions. 

5. Manufacturing and mechanical oc- 
cupations. 

6. Transportation 

7. Professions, etc. 

Each occupation is studied from the 
following viewpoints: 

1. The importance of the occupation 

2. The work done in the occupation 

3. The income of the occupation 

4. The preparation required in the 
occupation. 

5. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the occupation. 

6. The general requirements of the 
occupation. 

The last six weeks of the course is a 


allied occupa- 


(lL ont red Oo pag 326 
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The function of the junior high school. 
The junior high school has the advan- 
tage of standing in the position where 
it reaches all pupils at a time when the 
decision must be made as to whether 
they will continue their education or 
go out to take their places in the work- 
ing world. Therefore, pupils of the 
junior high school age are in special 
need of information and counseling 
which will serve as a basis upon which 
to make a sound decision and plans for 
the future. For this reason every op- 
portunity should be taken to give in- 
formation and experiences and_ the 
counselor should utilize every available 
means in carrying on a successful pro- 
gram. The organization of the junior 
high school due to its underlying phil- 
osophy affords many opportunities for 
this. The counselor must evaluate these 
and give the proper place to them in the 
counseling program, taking into con- 
sideration the value and limitations of 
each. 

One of the functions of the junior 
high school is exploration and the vari- 
ous curriculums established for try-out 
purposes serve as a valuable means of 
giving the pupil an opportunity to know 
his specific abilities and capacities. The 
value of the try-out course is necessarily 
limited by the small numbers of occupa- 
tions for which exploration is provided 
and also because in these courses more 
attention is paid to special abilities of 
the pupil than to giving an extensive 
view of occupations. 

Classroom teacher as an aid. Not 
only exploratory courses but all of the 
subjects taught in the junior high school 


{ssistant Principal, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit, 
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INFORMATION AND COUNSELING 
IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


GLapys LITTLE 


Michigan 


can contribute to the program. Muc} 
information relating to vocations car 
be given. Even though the same facts 
may be presented in a special course in 
occupations, a new interpretation wil! 
be gained as the relationship is shown 
between occupations and the respective 
subjects. However, to depend sole}, 
upon this method would produce hay 
hazard results, since these 
teachers are primarily interested in their 
subjects and their outlook and infor 
mation on occupations are apt to be 
limited, and submerged by their other 
interests. The counselor can remedy 
this situation somewhat by putting int 
their hands the information which can 
be used to best advantage. 

Extra curricular activities. The em 
phasis placed upon the extra curricular 
activities in the junior high school pro- 
gram resulting in a large number of 
clubs with widely diversified projects 
gives another source of vocational try 
out and information. Although clubs 
are primarily avocational in spirit, such 
organizations as the Handcraft Club, 
the Science Club, the Young Writers 
Club, and the Home Economics Club are 
undoubtedly of vocational value but not 
inclusive enough to give a girl or boy 
the outlook and knowledge needed 
Many organizations such as the Gir! 
Reserves, the Scouts, and the Campfire 
Girls have made definite plans to hel 
in the guidance of their members. The 
clubs, however, may be looked to onl) 
to give additional stimulus and a fresh 
approach to the more formal organiza- 
tion of a definite course in occupations. 

Outside speakers. The practice of 


classroom 
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yrranging for vocational talks given by 
hose who are working in different occu- 
pations could take a very definite place 
n a counseling program as a means of 
nformation and inspiration. The diffi 
ilty here lies in finding speakers who 
can give worthwhile talks in the vocabu- 
iry of the pupils of the 7th, 8th, and 


th grades. The man or woman engaged 


work outside of the educational field 
who can do this is difficult to find. In 
general the speaker either gives an in 
spirational talk which the pupil enjoys 
but which contains too little definite in- 
formation, or else his talk bristles with 
technical terms which make his informa- 
tion entirely unintelligible to his junior 
high school audience. Many a teacher 
has breathed a grateful sigh of relief 
when the ordeal of keeping quiet a group 
i uninterested and, therefore, restless 
pupils was over. 

1 class in occupations. The assistance 
given to the counseling program by the 
exploratory courses, the related infor- 
mation of school subjects, the extra 

urricular activities, and the vocational 
talks is of greatest value when used as 
supplementary to a definite, specific 
course in occupational information 
Without a course of this kind the in- 
formation coming from these sources is 
apt to be disorganized and one-sided, 
but when related by a definite program 
organized by the counselor, each takes 
its proper place in the general plan. 

Such a course has been organized and 
is being tried out in some of the junior 
high schools. The following plan is 
used. The classes meet one sixty-minute 
period each week throughout the 7B, 
7A, 8A, and 9A grades. This arrange- 
ment is made in preference to concen- 
trating the work in one semester, so as to 
keep the subject in the mind of the 
pupil from the time he enters until he 


leaves. This continuous study will have 


a broadening effect and yet will also 
tend to focus the pupil’s interests in re 
lation to his own plans. By starting the 
work in the seventh grade, practically 
all pupils will be given helpful infor 
mation before reaching the age at which 


they may leave school. Also, it is be 
lieved that some aspects can be 

sidered most ad\y intageously ll tre 
seventh grade, while othe can better 
be postponed until the eighth or nintl 


grades. Since the demands on the time 
of the two counselors in a school 
are so great that they could not at 
tempt to teach all of the classes, and 
since many of the objectives of the 
cial science curriculum are the same 
as those of a program of occupational 
information, the social science depart 
ment seems the logical one in which to 
place the course. As the experiment 
has been carried on, many teachers have 
become sufficiently interested to take 
advantage of the courses in vocational 
guidance and occupations given by 
Teachers College and the State Univer 
sity 

As 7B’s the pupils are 
orientation course to aid them in ad 


Piven an 


justing themselves and knowing the plan 
of the junior high school. It consists 
largely of making them acquainted with 
the local organization of the school. In 
the seventh grade during the last half 
term the work becomes definitely the 
giving of occupational informatior 
Comparatively few of the thousands of 
occupations which exist can be studied 
by the junior high school pupil if the 
attempt is made to build up a good 
foundation in the limited time at his 
disposal. However, it is necessary to 
give the pupil a broad view of the 
world’s work. Therefore, the course 
starts with a general discussion of why 
people work, followed by a study of the 
large groups of occupations as given by 
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the census, with a detailed study of one 
or more typical occupations of each. 
Comparisons and contrasts are made of 
the general characteristics and differ- 
ences. The relation between the various 
occupational groups and the three curri 
culums, general, commercial, and prac 
tical arts, of the junior high school is 
shown so that the pupil will have begun 
to think about himself in relation to 
work and may choose more wisely his 
curriculum for the eighth grade. 

In the eighth grade their knowledge 
of occupations is broadened by studying 
intensively local occupations. Discus- 
sions in elementary economics relating 
to such topics as unemployment, labor 
turnover, and 
This correlates very well with the social 
science course in community civics 
which is given during the eighth grade. 
The ninth grade lessons take a more 
definite trend to help the pupil find him- 
self and plan for his future. 

A series of lesson sheets have been 


wages are carried on. 


worked out and are being used as a 
basis for these lessons. The need for 
such material was felt in order to enable 
inexperienced teachers to have more 
than an outline to use in giving pupils 
the right viewpoint and to enable pupils 
to receive information which has been 
definitely organized. An effort has been 
made to use the vocabulary of the junior 
high school pupil and to present situa- 
tions on his level. The pupil of less than 
average ability was considered as well 
as the one of average or superior ability. 
Each lesson has a statement of aims fol- 
lowed by stimulation and discussion. 
References and suggestive questions and 
problems are given which are planned 
to have the pupil use all available means 
in gaining information and in using it. 
In the discussions an attempt has been 
made to use words so simple that the 
pupil of low ability will have no diffi- 
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culty in understanding the content. The 
problems have been chosen with the view 
to giving sufficient scope to the pupil 
Then 
too, the superior pupil will do much 
more reference reading than the others 
Collecting and tabulating data, making 
charts, career books, keeping clipping 
files, all of these devices which are used 
as projects with junior high school pupils 


of average or superior ability. 


are incorporated 

The schedule of classes is arranged 
so that all reference material available 
in the library may be used to greatest 
advantage by all teachers. A library 
conference room is set aside as an “Oc- 
cupations’” room and the material is 
assembled there so as to be readily 
usable by pupils or to be taken to class 
rooms for use. The material is kept 
up to date by a committee consisting 
of the counselors and the librarian. The 
great difficulty that has been encoun- 
tered is in not being able to get refer- 
ence texts and occupational studies 
which are compiled particularly for the 
junior high school. Of the texts and 
occupational studies which are available 
and which are advertised as being ap- 
propriate for use in junior high schools 
few have been found which actually are 
understandable and of appeal to the 
junior high school pupil of average 
ability to say nothing of the one below 
average. Text books advertised as be 
ing for junior high schools are in some 
cases being used by college students, 
and occupational studies have been com- 
piled for the most part for high school 
and college students or for teachers and 
counselors and are too detailed and tech- 
nical to be put in the hands of the 
younger pupils. It would be of great 
assistance to those of us working in the 
junior high school if studies could be 
adapted and published in a form which 
would meet this need. There are few 
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cities which hgve organizations which 
permit of local studies and _ publica- 
tions. It is hoped that for those who 
are not so fortunate such studies will 
be published in large enough numbers 
to be available and will be made general 
enough so that they will help in the 
giving of reliable information of a high 
standard. Much information on the 
local situation can be obtained to supple 
ment such general studies from those 
who are doing local placement. It seems 
feasible that a monthly bulletin could 
be issued by the placement workers 
giving facts which would keep inferma- 
tion up to date, give the local situation, 
and be of great help in making the work 
vital to the pupils. 

Visual aids. Films and slides are used 
in the course to the extent to which 
appropriate ones can be secured. There 
are some prepared by private organiza- 
tions for advertising purposes but which 
can not be used in most public schools 
for that reason, although they contain 
much of educational value and occupa- 
tional information. Some cities have 
been able to build up sets of slides with 
talks written to accompany them. Again, 
as with the occupational studies, it would 
do much to further the work in all cities 
if such sets could be developed ac- 
cording to educational standards and be 
made availabe to all. Schools having 
opaque projectors can offset this lack 
by using sets of pictures assembled from 
magazines, books, and other material. 

Class visits to organizations. At least 
one group-visit to an organization, such 
as the factory, the large store, or the 
newspaper office is included in the 
course. Such visits are necessarily 
limited in a large city because of the 
demands made by the large number of 
schools upon those organizations which 
are equipped to take care of visitors. 
The youth of the junior high school 


pupils makes it inadvisable to take a 
group a long distance unless special 
transportation facilities can be arranged 
However, as much of this as is possible 
should be encouraged and, of course 
with junior high school pupils very care 
ful preparation must be made before the 
visit. 

The interview \ consideration of 
occupational information and counseling 
in the junior high school would not be 
complete without including the individ- 
ual interview by the counselor for the 
purpose of checking the use made of the 
information gained in group counseling 
and to give help, when needed, in mak- 
ing effective use of it. The individual 


interview makes it possible to consider 
all the characteristics and known data 
concerning the individual in relation to 
the occupational information which has 
been given. 
Conclusion. From this discussion it 
is seen that a well-defined course in 
occupational information is considered 
the central factor to which all other 
factors in the program adhere. As a 
result of our experimentation the follow- 
ing needs have emerged which, if met, 
would help materially in making such 
a course successful: 
1. More text and reference books 
written especially for junior high 
school pupils, in their vocabulary 
and with situations which they can 
understand and which will interest 
them. 
2. Visual material which is developed 
in various cities made available for 
general use by all. 
Local occupational studies made of 
general significance and available 
for all. 
4. Such studies edited on the junior 
high school level as well as for 
older pupils and teachers. 
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Pamphlet studies of occupations pub- 
lished since 1920 for use in vocational 
guidance and instruction by boards of 
education and universities have now 
reached the 350 mark. Of this num- 
ber, 54 per cent are longer than ten 
pages and may be classed as bulletins 
some of which run to 150 and 200 pages 
During the past two years, the total 
number of these occupational studies has 
nearly doubled over that of the previous 
six years and consists of 51 bulletins and 
92 short studies. In the same two years, 
the number of sources of these studies 
has increased from seventeen to twenty- 
one. Two of these sources have pro- 
duced no new studies. “Much to their 
regret,” but have made plans to resume 
the work.’ 

Aside from the recent increase in the 
number of studies and sources, other 
developments may be observed. One 
entire series of 22 short studies has gone 
into book form, and another series of 
41 medium-length studies will soon be 
published. Two other long series of 
studies, that were formerly mimeo- 
graphed, have gone into printed pam- 
phlet collections of studies. One long 
and two short studies have been re- 
vised and reprinted. A dozen short 
studies have appeared originally in mag- 
azines and news bulletins and then have 
been reprinted to meet the demand for 
them. Apparently, there has been no 
backward step nor relaxation of effort 
but rather an extra “shoulder at the 
wheel” of the vocational research move- 
ment. Furthermore, administrative 
opinion has been widely canvassed to 
learn whether the studies are proving 
their worth,? and even though their 
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content, volume, worth, and available 
number vary, “opinion” has said, “What 
would we do without them?” 

To improve their quality in the { 
ture, to conserve what is best in th 
past, to extend their use by pupils and 
counselors, and to focus its attention 
upon those studies most needed in thy 
junior high school grades are some o! 
the objectives of the executive commit 
tee of fifteen to twenty members of the 
occupational research section of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
At this first early point in the voca 
tional guidance program, when pupils 
are making their serious choices and re 
jections of a life work and of elective 
subjects to prepare for it, the desirable 
content of occupational information in 
cludes that sought by other research 
groups, and, unfortunately, it includes a 
number of points generally omitted in 
their studies. Occupational research for 
students “at the college level’? and an 
alysis of their own jobs by workers 1 
industry will help, but they will not 
obviate the necessity of repeated re 
search through the same fields of occu 
pations by the Association group, unles: 
we can recognize the desirable conteni 
of occupational information to be a 
unit, while the desirable application of 
the information to students at different 
stages of their progress through schoo! 
and out of it may require only parts or 
even paragraphs of the unit study; for 
example, the job analysis or only junior 
jobs. May not the interpretation of any 
part of a unit study be doubtful, if the 
part be isolated by itself? 

What is, then, a standard of content 
for occupational studies of the longe: 
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type? The content of studies, as they 
have been made in the past and as their 
onsumers thought they ought to be was 
iscertained in 1925 by the White- Wil- 
liams survey, which was published in the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, April 
1926 Occupational Research Number 
ind again in the book, Occupationai 
Studies.’ A comprehensive outline, com- 
piled from analysis of the studies then 
in existence, was submitted to vocational 
guidance and vocational instruction 
leaders throughout the country. They 
were asked to indicate what points, if 
any, had been omitted, and their sugges- 
tions pertained to the inclusion of junior 
case studies and of exercises to show 
what schools should do with the infor- 
mation. Experience seems to show that 
interviewing workers is a supplementary 
investigation, that teachers’ manuals 
should be separate from the information 
itself, and that both are undoubtedly) 
lesired. 

When these same leaders were asked 
to indicate which they preferred, the 
longer bulletin or the shorter mono 
graph, the vote was a tie. Leaders in 
many kinds of positions preferred the 
bulletin and other leaders in similar 
positions preferred the monograph. The 
time that the reader can give to it had 
much to do with the decision as to th 
usefulness of the studies, and the useful 
ness of the longer studies in a wider 
variety of situations and for more inten 
sive uses was equally evident from this 
canvass of opinion. The question was 
not whether a brief survey might be 
made, but whether or not both longer 
and shorter reports of it should be writ- 
ten. The arrangement and emphasis 


of the longer reports may vary in differ 
ent cities, but at least a tentative de 
sirable content for them has been ascet 
tained. The tendencies of research in 
the past two years seem to corroborate 
these conclusions. 

Any discerning student of the present 
research situation will readily discover 
that many fields of occupations are as 
yet unexplored; that the junior high 
school task and need are too great for 
the half-dozen trained workers now on 
full-time or part-time duty; that even 
if the entire field of occupations were 
covered today, there would still be need 
of local research and means of applying 
it to local problems; that counseling ad- 
ministrators are stressing the need for 
continuous time and attention and for 
trained research workers; that more in 
vestigators should be at work under su- 
pervision, training to become leaders of 
programs; and_ that 
most counselor-training programs have 


local research 


slighted the study of occupational infor 


mation already obtained as well a 
methods of obtaining it How. thet 
can counseling be vocational, and 
can our aims command the respect 
conservative principals and supet 
dents, without this knowledge and w 
mut tl eat ) i I l 
~ \re () ~ | 
Worth?” W red M. H f Bur 
Vocational Serv | Angel 
’ l | Dy 
| il xt \ 
' S | lw { 
i\ een added t this outline as the work 
»f Miss Emily Palmer and the writer 
mpanying “Topics for a Printed Rey 
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Another Annual Convention has 
passed into history. The hospitality 
of the North Eastern Ohio Branch of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation will long be remembered. The 
committee on local arrangements under 
the able leadership of Miss Mary 
Schauffler, Western Reserve University, 
deserves much credit for “setting the 
stage” for the Convention. Cleveland 
is noted as a convention city and our 
gathering there has given ample justi- 
fication for the claim. 

The attendance at the 
was the largest in the history of the 
Association. By Friday, the second day 
338 persons had registered and at most 


Convention 


of the general meetings there were from 
250 to 400 in attendance. On Friday 
evening 290 attended the banquet and 
heard two outstanding addresses of the 
Convention, one by Whiting Williams of 
Cleveland, and one by Dr. Elton Mayo 
of Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. These inspiring addresses were 
not prepared in manuscript form, so we 
can not publish them in their entirety. 
However, we hope to be able to give an 
abstract of them in a later issue. These 
addresses alone were worth the price 
of the Convention. No “doubting 
Thomas” left the room unconvinced 
that guidance is a vital factor in social, 
economic, and moral life. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Convention was the definite evidence 
of the growth of the movement not only 
vertically but horizontally. The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company had a 
delegation of six men who in a very quiet 
and unassuming way attended faithfully 
every meeting. The national officers 


of the Kiwanis International were there 
and in an all day meeting after the Con- 
vention they set up a National Pro 
gram for Kiwanis Clubs. The Y. M. 
C. A. had a group of twenty-five secre- 
taries in attendance and the Y. W.C.A 
was represented by some of the national 
officers. 
sentatives from other interests were 


Many associations and repre- 


much in evidence This Convention 
again brought clearly to the attention 
of the observing the fact that guidance 
can not be confined entirely to the pub- 
lic schools. Many other agencies are 
realizing their function in the scheme 
and are anxious to contribute their 
full share. Should not the National 
Association give a more definite recog 
nition to these interested and capable 
organizations? One of the purposes 
of the National Association is to secure 
cooperation between schools, colleges, 
social agencies, industrial 
commercial organizations, professional 
groups, and all others interested. Let 
us hope that the program next year will 
contain some numbers especially pre- 


activities, 


pared for these groups. 

Another evidence of the growing in- 
terest in guidance is the fact that six 
different organizations concerned with 
guidance problems held their meetings 
in Cleveland on the same dates. These 
organizations were: College Personnel 
Officers, National Association of Ap 
pointment Secretaries, National Asso 
ciation of Deans of Women, National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. There were present also individual 
representatives from the American As- 
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sociation of College Registrars, the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Management Association, the 
American Vocational Association, the 
Annual Industrial Conference Group of 
the Pennsylvania State College, and 
Deans of Men. 

Through the efforts of Dr. 
of the Personnel Research Federation, 


Bingham, 


the different programs of these organ- 
izations were arranged to conflict as 
little as possible. In another year it is 
hoped that the programs may be integ- 
rated to even a greater degree By 
actual count there was sufficient guid- 
ance material presented during these 
three days at Cleveland to occupy six- 
teen full time college courses or to keep 
a full time student busy two school 
years. By the time the week was over 
most of the delegates had reached the 
point of saturation even though it was 
physically impossible to attend more 
than a small fraction of the meetings. 

The exhibit this year was prepared 
by Miss Clara Menger of Willoughby, 
Ohio, and occupied an entire room. Em- 
phasis was given to occupational infor- 
mation material, and the committee ex- 
pects to arrange the exhibit for the use 
of local associations throughout the 
country, much the same as last year. 
Associations interested in the loan of 
this exhibit should write directly to 
Miss Menger or to this office. 

The group which met for the first 
time at the Boston meeting to consider 
the problem of organization of guidance 
courses in colleges met again at Cleve- 
land. Forty-one were present and heard 
three excellent committee reports of 
progress as follows: 

A Committee on General Information 
Courses on Principles, Aims, and Meth- 
ods of Vocational Guidance—Dr. G. E. 
Myers, Chairman, University of Michi- 


gan. 


A Committee on a Professional Se 
quence of Courses for the Training oi 
Experts in the Feld of Vocational Guid 
ance—Dr. H. D. Kitson, Chairman 
Columbia University. 

\ Committee on Standard Certifica 
tion for Vocational Counselors—Mr. G 
E. Hutcherson, Chairman, State De 
partment of Education, Albany, Nev 
York 

Prof. Frank M. Leavitt of Pittsburg 
was reelected chairman of the group an 
the same committees were asked to con 
tinue for another year 

Che “National Guidance Association 
or the “National Vocational Guidance 
Association’’—which should it be? Th 
question was brought to the fore at 
the business meeting of the Cleveland 
Convention by a motion which had for 
its purpose the elimination of the word 
“vocational” from the title. Many ot 
the leaders championed the change and 
the motion was lost by only a small 
margin. 

This whole question should be con 
sidered further during this year and 
the reasons both pro and con should be 
presented to the membership. It is an 
important question worthy of some very 
serious and unhurried study. Many ot 
the votes against the change were regis- 
tered because of a lack of knowledge 
of the issue. Many of the remarks made 
against the suggestion doubtless were 
prompted by the feeling that we were 
not in a position to vote intelligently 
without further consideration. 

The occupational research section ot! 
the National Association held several 
very productive meetings and because 
of the availability of the materials, as 
well as the need for immediate action on 
the proposed cooperative plan, we are 
presenting this month the findings and 
recommendations of this group. 
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CONVENTION NEWS : 
\ 
SECRETARY’S REPORT OF THE the suggestion that the writer send his 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING dues for membership to the treasuret 
The annual business meeting of the Che secretary had kept in close touch 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was held in the Rose Room ot 
the Hotel Cleveland, at 6 P. M., Satur 
lay, February 23rd, Dr. Mary H. $ 
Hayes, President of the Association, pre 
ling 


The report ol the secretary stressed 


in almost nation wide interest in the 


work of the National Association. Seven 
new branches had become affiliated with 
the organization since the Boston meet 
ng: Central New York, Cincinnati, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Wichita, Kansas 
Inquiries had come from Dallas, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Alabama; and Denver, Colorado; and it 
seemed almost certain that 
Dallas and 


Birmingham 


branches 
would be organized in 
Denver. 

Inquiries had come to the secretary 
from almost every state in the union 
and from Canada, New Zealand, Cuba 
and Japan, requesting information con- 
cerning the work of the Association and 
asking for material. Innumerable letters 
had come from young people and their 
parents asking for information concern- 
ing text books, courses of study, types 
of schools and colleges to be selected. 
and information concerning various vo- 
These letters had all been an 
swered and the required information 
given as far as possible. In every in- 
stance where such a letter had been re- 
ceived the work of the National Associa- 
tion had been explained in detail and 
sample copies of the magazine sent with 


ations. 





and from time to 


with the local branches 
time had relayed information concern 
ing the poli ies of the National Associa 
tion 

Attention was called to the fact that 
through the cooperation of Mr. S. D 
Shankland, the executive 
the Department of Superintendence 
the N. E. A. and Mr. C. A. Fox, Chair 
\ssor la 
reduced rates 


secretary I 


man of the Central Passengei 
tion, selling dates for 
issued in the interest of the members of 
the department of superintendence and 
allied organizations had been advanced 
so that it would be possible for all mem 
bers attending the vocational guidance 


conference to avail themselves of re 
duced rates on payment of $2.00 dues 
for membership in the N. E. A. and on 
presentation of the identification blanks 
These rates have always been available 
to our membership but have gone into 
effect too late for many members in re 
mote parts of the country to take ad 
vantage of them. 

The report of the treasurer showed an 
amazing growth in the membership of 
the Association during the last year 
from 675 to 1204 
checking up on dues, sending notices to 
delinquent members-at-large, making 
duplicate lists, one to be sent to the sec- 


Keeping all files 


retary of the association, where each 
membership must be recorded in her 
card file: and one to be sent to the se 
retary of the magazine, for recording in 
that card file, involves a great amount 
of work, estimated during the past year 
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at 200 hours, practically one month. In 
addition it involves expense for clerical 
assistance. Miss Shepard felt that these 
details involve more time than is possi- 
ble for any busy person to give who is 
assigned to a position in a department of 
vocational guidance or connected in any 
way with an office to which she is re- 
sponsible for her time. Miss Shepard 
therefore submitted the following recom- 
mendations. 


1. That the constitution and by-laws be so 
amended as to provide for the elimination of 
the card files of the treasurer and secretary 
of the association, and the acceptance, on a 
permanent basis, of a master file kept by the 
secretary ot the magazine office, as the official 
file of the association 

2. That the secretary ot the magazine ofhce 
be appointed, ex-officio, the assistant-treas- 
urer of the association with authority to re 
ceive all membership dues. 

3. That the assistant-treasurer be author 
ized to conduct routine work, such as sending 
out bills to lapsed members, iollow-up letters 
notices to branches, et 

4. That the assistant-treasurer be instructed 
to keep an accurate record of the time spent 
on work of the association such as that out- 
lined in the preceding section, which is in 
addition to her regular work for the maga- 
zine office, and submit to the treasurer a 
monthly bill for such service; and that the 
treasurer be authorized to pay for this serv 
ice at the same hourly rate that the assistant 
treasurer receives for her work as secretary 
of the magazine. 

5. That at the end of each month the as 
sistant-treasurer submit to the secretary a 
statement of the number of memberships re- 
ceived during the month, both members-at- 
large and branch members 

6. That, in addition to the above, the as- 
sistant-treasurer shall submit to the treasurer 
of the National Association a monthly finan 
cial statement, showing the amount of money 
received and shall pay to the treasurer a sum 
equivalent to 50 cents for each membership 
so received 

7. That from the money so received the 
treasurer shall pay all bills incurred by the 
association, on approval of the secretary,- 
the method in vogue at present 

8. That, at the annual meeting of the asso 
ciation, the treasurer shall submit an audited 
report from the assistant-treasurer in addi- 
tion to his or her report on the status of the 
funds of the association. 


The fact was brought out in Mis 
Shepard’s report that several branch as 
sociations did not have the require: 
quota for affiliation. It was moved an 
adopted that such branches be given si 
months to bring their quota up to th: 
required number and that the incoming 
secretary be instructed that six months 
grace would be given these branches 
lacking the required quota for affilia 
tion and that she be instructed to notify 
the branches of this fact. 

At the close of the report Dr. Smit! 
the editor of the Magazine, asked tha: 
a resolution of thanks be conveyed t 
Miss Shepard for her efficient manag: 
ment of the treasurer’s office during the 
past year. Dr. Smith said that he ha 
often gone in the Harvard office at night 
long after all work was at an end to fine 
Miss Shepard busily engaged with the 
details of the treasurer’s work. 

Mr. Jerome C. Bentley, Chairman « 
the Committee on Revision of the Cor 
stitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, reported. (The revised form wil 
appear in an early issue of the maga 
zine. ) 

In the absence of Miss Dorothea cde 
Schweinitz, Chairman of the Committe¢ 
on Revision of the Principles of Voca 
tional Guidance, Dr. Francis F. Brad 
shaw, Dean of Students of the Unive: 
sity of North Carolina, reported. The 
report recommended some changes ir 
the revision, but, as these were mainl\ 
of a technical nature, a resolution was 
offered by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teac} 
ers College, Columbia University, that 
this report be accepted as the tentative 
principles of vocational guidance, sub- 
ject to further revision and that the com 
mittee be retained. The tentative revi- 
sion of the principles to be submitted 
again in February, 1930. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Securing a Grant from a 
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Foundation, reported that the commit- 
tee had been at work on a plan which 
was to be presented to some fundation 
nterested in the subject of vocational 
guidance for the purpose of securing a 
subsidy from the foundation covering a 
Mr. Smith said that 
the matter was not sufficiently far ad 
vanced to make an adequate report at 
this time but expected to approach some 
foundation soon. 

The report of the committee on affilia 
tion with the N. E. A. was read by Dr 
Edward Rynearson of Pittsburgh. The 
1dvantages and disadvantages of such 
affiliation were noted by Dr. Rynearson. 
[In the opinion of the committee, the ad- 
vantages, great as they were, were out- 
weighed by the disadvantages. Out- 
standing among the disadvantages of 
such an affiliation: payment of dues of 
ill members of the vocational guidance 
association to the N. E. A. In many 
branches there are a large number oi 
social workers, business men, and indus 
trialists who would not care to pay such 
jues. This would result in a decrease in 
yur membership. The following recom 
mendations, however, received the ap 


period of five years. 


proval of the membership 


1. Instead, we recommend that the incon 
ing officers of the N. V. G. A. be instructed 
to propose to the N. E. A. that the two Asso 
‘ations cooperate 

a. by making announcements 
publications, each of the oth 

ings ; 

. by arranging joint conierence and 
consultation in planning programs ot 
meetings dealing with vocational and 
educational guidanc 

2. We further recommend that 
f the N. V. G. A. express to the authorities 
f the N. E. A. their readiness to cooperate 
through representation of the N. V. G. A. on 
any and all Committees and Commissions 
that may from time to time be appointed by 
the N. E. A. to make studies of secondary 
education, vocational education, social studies 
and similar questions of the curriculum, or 
ther subjects which have vocational or edu 
cational guidance aspects 


officers 


Nm 
—_— 


In the absence of Miss Mary Stewart 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
there was no report 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, thanked the 
members of the association who had co 
operated with him in the matter of writ- 
ing articles on vocational guidance for 
several magazines and expressed his ap 
preciation of the poster which had been 
designed by the students of the Com- 
mercial Design Department of the Fran- 
cis T. Nicholls School, New Orleans, La 

Before report ol the 


several matters 


receiving the 
nominating committee 

of importance came up for discussion 
Among 
these, a memorandum from Dr. John M 
Brewer, Director Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, in which 
he said that the Graduate School of Ed 
ucation was willing to renew its contract 
with the association for the publication 
of the magazine 
tually recommended, Dr. Brewer thought 
that the matter of raising the dues fro 

$2.00 to $3.00 should be 


Chis was merely a suggestion and not a 


under the head of new business 


While it was not a 


considered 


recommendation. It was voted to cor 
tinue the contract 
School of Education at Harvard 


Invitations to hold our next conven 


with the Graduate 


tion in the following cities were read by 
the secretary: Oakland, California; 
Washington, D. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and New Orleans, La. The secretary 
was instructed to thank the cities invi 
ing the Association and advise them 
the fact that our plans are always con 
tingent on the meeting place of the De 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. 

Dr. Hayes called on Mr. Robinson 
vice-president of the Association, who 
had been appointed as our “ambassador 
of good will” to the local branches and 
to certain localities where an interest in 








vocational guidance was manifested 
Mr. Robinson reported on a very satis- 
factory meeting with the Des Moines 
group and another in Denver where he 
thought a_ branch would 
eventually be organized 

Of absorbing interest was a discussion 
led by Dr. Walter B. Jones, University 
of Pittsburgh, concerning a change in 
Dr. Jones 


association 


the name of the Association. 
recommended that the name of the As- 
sociation he changed to The Guidance 
Association, since the work of the Asso- 
ciation had materially changed since the 
time of its organization. Now ninety 
per cent of the work is educational guid- 
ance and not vocational. In his opin- 
ion the term guidance would cover all 
activities and not emphasize a phase of 
the work in which the majority of mem- 
bers were not engaging. 

Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of 
Guidance, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
approved Dr. Jones’ suggestion, which, 
after some discussion, was put into the 
form of a motion. A rising vote was 
taken and the motion was lost. 

A motion was made by Dr. Bingham 
and seconded by Dr. Proctor that all or- 
ganizations interested in personnel or 
guidance be asked to appoint a commit- 
tee to work with the N. V. G. A. and 
that the American Council of Education 
be asked to set up a committee to bring 
this about. 

On a motion from Miss Shepard, the 
secretary was instructed to send a letter 
of sympathy to Miss Mary Stewart, a 
trustee of the organization and one of 
the most loyal and interested members, 
whose illness prevented her attendance 
at the meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
letters of thanks to the following: 


Chairman of the local committee of the 
North Eastern Ohio Branch 
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(Chairman « the 


Miss Mabel Fernald, 
Program Committe 


The Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohi 

The Glenville High Banquet Orchestra 
under d:.ection of Ralph Rush, whic} 
plaved s:,cral selections 

Phe Cent High School, which supplied 
the me ger boys 

he Eas ‘ical High School, whic! 
made t id posters for the special 


meeting irday, February 23rd 


Dr. Bir introduced a resolution 
that the G. A. apply for mem- 
bership in American Council on Ed 
ucation. vas decided that the matter 
be referre:’ » the trustees with power to 
act accor ‘gly. 

There | ig no further business, Miss 
Anne Da. _ reported as Chairman of 


the Nomi: ting Committee: 


President) R chard D. Allen, Director De 
partment Research and Guidance 
Providence, I}. | 

Ist Vice Pre dent—Mr. C. C. Robinsor 


National © neil of Y. M. C. A., New 


York City,.ai'. ¥ 
2nd Vice 
Cooley, Di: 
tional Guidz ‘e, 
Treasurer—M 
ern Reserv: 
Secretary—My 
tor Vocaticxal 
ance, Vocati 
Bend, India «: 
Trustees at Lar 
1 Year 
Dr. Mary | 
Miss Mary 
2 Years 
Dean Franci 
lina Univer 
Mr. George } Hutcherson, New 
State Unive y 
Mr. Leonard 'Ner, Penny Foundation 
New York 
Mr. David Ro -tson, American Coun- 
cil on Educat: n, Washington, D. C 
Ex-Officio—Dr. F ed C. Smith, Harvard 
University. 


Pritchard 


Voca- 


sident—Emma 
tor Department of 
New Orleans, La 
Mary Schauffler, West- 
Iniversity, Cleveland, Ohio 
Helen Dernbach, Direc- 
and Educational Guid- 
1 Guidance Bureau, South 


Hayes, New York 
o* wart, Boston, Mass. 


sradshaw, North Carc 


York 


As there were 10 nominations from 
the floor, the sec’e ary was fnstructed to 
cast the ballot. \ motion to adjourn 
was proposed an carried. 
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The meeting was then adjourned and 
immediately after the old and new trus- 
tees held a short meeting. The follow- 
ng subjects were discussed: 

Trustees meeting during th 
As so many of the officers a: 


summer 
trustees 
were in the east, it seemed * ble that 
such a meeting could be 


After a discussion, it w ded that 


the treasurer keep the bi ‘n until 
March 15th so as to wina » affairs 
of her office and that the re g secre 
tary be instructed to appro\ all bills 
which might be sent her up t .nat date 
and to write all letters of tha which 
were authorized at the busine . neeting. 

The matter of affiliation «ith the 
American Council on Educatio was dis- 
cussed and the trustees voted » apply 


for membership. 

The matter of appointing a commit- 
tee to formulate and rec “n_-nd pro- 
grams for local branches 
by Miss Cooley. It was 
ommend to the incoming 
this committee be appoir d 


Ss suggested 
ecided to rec- 


.esident that 


A CLEARING HOUSE } *® OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFOR\NiATION 


By action of the (.pational re- 
section of the tional Voca- 
Guidance Associ«tion the office 
Vocational Gui Magazine 
the “clearing 
house” for all lated or com- 
pleted occupational stu ves. We expect 
to devote a section e. ) month to an- 
nouncements concern studies under 
way as well as to r’iews of finished 
products. We have in our files hundreds 
of stuuies, many of which are obsolete 
and some of which ha. e been superseded 
by more recent issues. ‘These files should 
be up to date and the ‘material should 
be catalogued by oc¢\.pation and city. 
We therefore urge th ' a copy of each 


search 
tional 
oi the nce 
has been designated 


conte! 


occupational study completed since 1926 
be sent to this office to be placed In the 
permanent file. 

It is hoped that all persons 
templating an occupational study will 
consult this office to see what has been 
done in that particular field, and that a 
copy of every new study will be sent in 


con- 


as soon as it is completed. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE OCCU- 
PATIONAL RESEARCH SECTION 


At the business meeting of the Occu- 
pational Research Section of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
the plan for co-ordinating occupational 
studies was discussed and details for 
carrying on the work for the coming 
year were It was hoped 
that through the magazine information 
about projected studies might be made 
available with 
about completed studies 
The need was pointed out for including 
in any plan for co-ordination all organ- 
izations 
even if not affiliated with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and 
a committee was appointed to approach 


considered. 


together information 


as published 


doing occupational research 


other organizations undertaking occupa 
tional The committee ap 
pointed is as follows: Dr. Walter V 
Bingham, Chairman; Miss Mary Corre 
and Mrs. Anne L. Burdick 

\ second committee composed of Miss 
Mary Corre, Chairman; Dr. Kitson, and 
Miss May Lane was appointed to carry 
on the plans for co-ordinating occupa- 
tional studies which had been started 
during 1927-1928. 

Miss Barbara Wright, Supervisor of 
Counselors and Placement for the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, was elected 
Chairman of this section to succeed Miss 
Cleo Murtland of the University of 
Michigan. 


studies. 


































A COORDINATED PROGRAM FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 

At the Occupational Research section 
meeting held in connection with the 
Boston convention, the following diffi- 
culties and advantages of a coordinated 
program for occupational research were 
presented by Miss Mary Corre. These 
points are summarized here briefly as 
follows: 
Advantages 
1. A great saving in time to cooperating 
cities. 
2. Studies based on national as well as 
local facts. 
3. An improvement in the’ standard of 
studies, 
4. An increase in the number of studies 
available to all. 
Difficulties 
1. One city may not use material pre- 
pared by another city until the ma- 
terial has been checked with local 
conditions. 
2. The outlines, methods, and style of 
occupational studies vary greatly ac- 
cording to each city’s needs. 
3. The development of the machinery 
for carrying on a coordinated pro- 
gram. 
It is believed that the improvement 
in the standard of studies will be af- 
fected through the standards imposed 
by those cities which desire to coordinate 
their efforts so that each cooperating 
agency will be required to submit the 
methods employed in securing the occu- 
pational information included in the 
study and certain standards for research 
will be established. 
A further study of this coordination 
plan for occupational studies was con- 
sidered at a breakfast conference held 
during the 1929 convention at Cleveland. 
The breakfast conference was in the na- 
ture of a follow-up meeting to discuss 
outlines which might be used by those 
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cities agreeing to coordinate their etfor 
for next year. A suggested outline fo 
the shorter occupational studies (pre 
pared by Miss Florence Clark of Cl 
cago, and Miss Mary P. Corre of Cir 
cinnati) and one for the longer occu; 
tional studies (prepared by Miss M 
Rogers Lane of Oswego, New York 
Miss Emily Palmer of Berkeley, Cal 
fornia) were submitted. The 
cities have agreed to use these suggest: 
outlines and coordinate their efforts 
ing the coming year 

Minneapolis New York 

Cincinnati Chicago 

Representatives from Cleveland, Mil 
waukee, Pittsburgh, and New Orleans 
expressed their interest in the plan and 
their willingness to discuss the program 
with those persons in their cities who 
are definitely concerned, with the hope 
that they too may be included in the 
plan for coordination. Representatives 
from Andrews Institute (Willoughby 
Ohio) and the National Y. M. C. A 
indicated their interest and desire to 
cooperate in any way possible. 

For some time it has been recognized 
that great duplication of effort is re 
sulting in the publication of many new 
occupational studies. The aim of the 
coordination plan is to make availabl 
for each city the information secured 
by other cities in this field. It is not 
necessary for the cooperating cities to 
publish their information in the form 
of the outline agreed upon. They do, 
however, agree to secure information 
on all points contained in the outline 
and to make this information available 
to this plan and also to make available 
the methods used in securing the infor- 
mation. 

Copies of the outline and directions 
for its use will be sent to any person 
or organization wishing to cooperate in 
this program. At the 1930 conference 
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follow ne 
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a report will be given evaluating the co- 
rdination efforts for the year 

Communications should be sent to 

Miss Barbara Wright, Chairman Occu- 
pational Research Section (Supervisor 
of Counselors, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis 
Minn.), or to the coordination commit- 
tee: 

Miss Mary P. Corre, Chairman ( Di- 
rector of Research 
and Counseling Division, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, 216 E. Ninth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio). 

Miss May Rogers Lane (General De- 
livery, Oswego, New York) 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York). 

(The office of the Magazine is to be 

used as a clearing house for a// occupa 
tional studies. All persons, not in the 
coordinating plan above, contemplating 
new studies should clear through Dr 
F. C. Smith, editor. Copies of all new 
material also should be sent to him as 
soon as completed ). 


Occupational 


(Professor of 


PRINTED REPORT OF THE 
CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
APPOINTMENT SECRETARIES 


The National Association of Appoint- 
ment Secretaries is printing a complete 
report of the five sessions of its Cleve- 
land meetings. The session conducted 
Friday morning, February 22, by the 
Personnel Research Federation (and the 
joint meeting Saturday morning) will 
be included in the pamphlet. The sub- 
jects included will be the papers and 
discussions on: Problems of the Place- 
ment Office; The Integration of College 
Personnel Work; Vocational Activities 
of Students: Vocational Information 
and Guidance; Motivation of Superior 
Students; Motivation of Inferior Stu- 


Recruiting, Placing and Subse 
quent Training of College Graduates 
(program arranged by American Man- 
agement Association); a Follow-up 
Study Through College of 2,000 Fresh- 
men; a Study of Careers of 15,000 Busi- 
ness and Professional Women; Measure 
ment of Vocational Interests; and Co 
ordination of Efforts of Organizations 
Interested in Personnel, Placement and 
Guidance. Copies of the report may 
be obtained at cost price from Miss 
Lucy O’Meara, Appointment 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass 


dents 


Bureau 


REGISTRATIONS AT THE NA 
TIGNAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, 1929 


, national Grour N 
Counselors and Placement 
Officers in Public Schools 105 
Administrators of Guidance 
Public Schools ; ate 68 
College Personnel and Teachers 
fre . 33 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
IE, oo oes us dso eaaeays 44 
Placement Officers of Social 
PD scebddasewsaes 17 
People from Industry .......... 15 
Research Workers ... oon 
Other Public School Teachers . 20 
Miscellaneous .. “ee 26 
Total .... ee 
DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 
State Boston Cleveland 
1928 1929 
eR Pee, dg obi l 0 
Arizona ..... rae | 0 
EE. Bosc Di dob 2 
SER. Dud awice es é | | 
Connecticut ........ ll | 
District of Columbia ... 2 2 
EE Wadvedenueess 2 0 
SNE -scvecdees ia l 
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Illinois .. dee i os ee a 23. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
ee eee 1 8 THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 
CE tied 2 Ce a et ea 1 3 (Continued from page 307) 
ness . a | . study of vocational economics, consist 
Louisiana ............ 2 ; yA 
Maryland ........... y 1 1. Vocational ethics. 
Massachusetts ........95 6 2. Securing a position. 
EROS Cee 1 0 3. Making good in your position ve 
Michigan . 5 20 4. The aspects of thrift. is 
Minnesota ...... ae 8 5. Important financial features. tic 
Missouri ....... 5 5 6. Business organizations. Tl 
Montana ............ 0 1 7. Important industrial problems » th 
a ae eo he ; The students are required to kee; = 
New York. . . . 81 71 loose-leaf note books, to give oral re te 
Mow Hanwabire ...... 3 0 ports, to participate in debates, to make oat 
North Cissiies haan ; 0 personal interviews, and to write a term 
eS ree: 4 16 113 theme on some chosen occupation. i 
eee 1 3 we an —— te youth _ pre 
oS Sea ; 0 today from becoming the industrial mis- thi 
a “99 40 fit of tomorrow we must accept the re- ne 
Rhode Island ........ .25 2 sponsibility of providing every bey _ me 
Ee rere 2 0 os we a adequate ecacation “9 mi! 
. : proper guidance facilities. By so doing 
She So Sn kg'g 3 0 : Ne 
“sane we shall fit them to discharge success- 
WED +++ 202 ose oe : fully their responsibilities of life, which = 
RE nite cn ici a dine as a 0 ee ’ ‘ edt 
West Virginia ........ or | 
Washington .......... 3 0 The responsibility of earning 4| lisk 
EE 11 12 aia living. eve 
ree 2 2 2. The responsibility of keeping phy | sel 
New Zealand ......... | 0 sically and morally fit. tior 
Total ... .338 ~ 338 3. The responsibility of being an in-' a 
An analysis of these comparative telligent and useful citizen. se 
figures gives evidence of the local in- “The finest prison conceivable is only ero 
fluence of a National Convention. a monument to our neglected youth.” new 
of 
“Ts aca 
has 
re WE vhomesnaadl bch ah ~ THE +t heoshadg POSITIONS som 
Se — i} grat 
ree FFICES § 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS: Feta (en? ene | hav 
- a ae MINNEAPOLIS. MINN : 
S NATL. BANK BLOG ~— WILLIAM RUFFER Px 0. wce OENVER. COLC opp 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. ee Een Sele Gendt od Gees ee. is g 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure : 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c talk 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. ; of t 
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A NEW COURSE IN GUIDANCE AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Keeping up to date with the new de- 
velopments in his own and related fields 
is a major problem of the typical voca- 
tional counselor and personnel worker. 
The many details of the daily tasks and 
the tremendous demands upon his time 
and energy leave little opportunity for 
reading and study while literature and 
experimentation is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. 

In response to the demand from work- 
ers in the field who have completed their 
professional training, who had some- 
thing to offer others and who wanted 
to keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments, the Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the School of Education, 
New York University, is including in its 
training program for personnel service in 
education a rather unique course. 

Two years ago a seminar was estab- 
lished, meeting once a week on Monday 
evenings, open only to experienced coun- 
selors and personnel workers in educa- 
tion and industry. Each member of the 
group selects some phase of the person- 
nel field in which he is particularly inter- 
ested and becomes responsible to the 
group for reviews and reports on all the 
new material appearing on this phase 
of the subject. During the current 
academic year, one meeting each month 
has been conducted by a specialist in 
some related field. Present and former 
graduate students in the department 
have taken advantage of these special 
opportunities tc keep in touch with what 
is going on. Attendance at the monthly 
talks, which is limited by the capacity 
of the room available for the meetings, 


has varied from sixty to eighty. Speakers 
for 1928-1929 include 


Professor Robert A. Kissack, Director 
of the Department of Art Educa- 
tion, New York University, “Art 
in Industry; Its Significance for the 
Personnel Worker in Education and 
Industry 

Meyer Bloomfield, one of the foun- 

guidance 


ders of the vocational 


movement, and now private con 
sultant in business personnel! prac- 
tices, “Modern Personnel Work in 
Education and Industry and their 
Interrelation 

Noel Sargent, Industrial Secretary of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, “The Educational Pro- 
gram of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of Re- 
search of the Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey, “The Con- 
tribution of Clinical Psychology to 
an Understanding of Personnel 
Principles and Practices.” 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, Director of 
Character Education Inquiry, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, “The Scientific Approach 
to the Study of Personality.” 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, Director of 
the Institute of Child Guidance, 
New York City, “The Contribution 
of Mental Hygiene to Personnel 
Work in Education and Industry.” 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION AT 
SMITH COLLEGE 
Vocational Secretaries and Student 
Representatives from seven of the Wom- 











en's Colleges of New England met at 
Smith College on January 16th for a 
round-table discussion. Members of the 
Faculty of Smith College who had as- 
sisted with the Vocational Opportunity 
Classes were also included in the group. 
The colleges represented were Connecti- 
cut College, Mount Holyoke, Pembroke, 
Radcliffe, Wheaton, and Wellesley. 

The discussions centered around three 
topics; namely, Professors’ Recommen- 
dations, What the Student Expects of 
a Vocational Bureau, and Summer 
Placement for Students. The second 
paper was introduced by a student from 
Mount Holyoke College and the other 
two topics were presented by representa- 
tives from Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College. 

There was a free discussion between 
workers and students; the ready par- 
ticipation of the students presented a 
new and valuable point of view, and 
both students and faculty urged that 
a similar group meet at least once a 
year. 

One of the most interesting results of 
the meeting was the suggestion that the 
colleges represented consider the ad- 
visability of an interchange of calls for 
the placement of students. 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION 

New Jersey has taken an important 
forward step in the further development 
of Vocational Guidance work in the 
state, with the recent organization of 
the New Jersey Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

A dinner and organization meeting, 
called at Rahway, was attended by 
forty-eight people, representing twelve 
high school and eleven other organiza- 
tions. Prominent guests included Dr. 
Howard Dare White, Assistant State 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. C. E. 
Partch, Dean of the School of Educa- 
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tion at Rutgers, V. C. Brennan, Super 
visor of Industrial Relations, Tidewater 
Oil Co., W. B. VanAlstyne, Jr., repre 
senting the Dept. of Personnel at Prince 
ton University, Mrs. Wm. F. Little 
President of the N. J. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and E. G 
Smeathers, Chairman of the Kiwanis 
State Committee on Vocational Guid 
ance. 

The following officers were elected 
President, Robert Hoppock, Vocationa! 
Counselor, Rahway High School; First 
Vice-President, Miss Edith Richardson 
Junior High School, New Brunswick, N 
J.; Second Vice-President, Dr. Charles 
H. Breed, Headmaster, Blair Academy 
Secretary, Miss Sara T. Pollock, Senior 
High School, Trenton, N. J.; Treasurer 
Mr. Herbert F. Meyers, Essex County 
Vocational Schools, Newark. The new 
association will shortly affiliate with the 
National . 


PROGRAM OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 
State Teachers Meeting 
Oklahoma City, February 7, 8, 9, 1929 


General Topic: Guidance through the 
Study of Occupations. 

Chairman: Mr. Ver! A. Teeter, Occupa- 
tional Instructor, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The preparation and Qualifications of 
Occupation Teachers. Mr. C. L. 
McGill, Asst. Principal, El Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

Outside Speakers for Occupation Classes. 
Mr. O. R. Bridges, Occupations 
Instr.. Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

The Questionnaire and Its Value in 
Guidance Work. Miss S. L. Proc- 
tor, Occupations Instr., Tulsa, Okla- 


homa. 
Source of Reference Materials for 
Occupations. Mr. Verl A. Teeter, 
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Occupations Instr., Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

At the business meeting Mr. Teeter 
was reelected chairman for next year 
ind Miss Proctor of Tulsa was elected 
secretary. 

RADIO TALKS 

Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, Head of 
the Division of Parental Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University—formerly Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Cleveland 
School of Education—has become the 
Editor of Babykood, a magazine for 
parents of little children 

On Friday, February Ist, 10:20 East- 
ern Standard time, Dr. Myers began a 
series of sixteen radio talks over W L W, 
Cincinnati, on home education of pre- 
school children. He will talk each Fri- 
day at 10:20 A.M. Eastern Standard 
time. 

Under the general title “Problem 
Parents” Dr. Myers has written a series 
of thirteen articles for the Child Welfare 
Magazine, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
At the request of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Dr. Myers wrote a 
series of eleven letters to parents under 
the general title “Helping Our Children 
Succeed in School.” These letters are 
free to all parents whose names and ad- 
dresses are sent to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C 


RADIO AS A CAREER 


Letters frequently ask about the pos- 
sibilities for young men in the radio 
field. The future is almost unlimited, 
and, according to an employment spe- 
cialist, the demand for technical radio 
men greatly exceeds the supply at the 
present time, a condition that has been 
brought about by an increasing demand 
for radio receivers 


Salaries of men in the radio business 
often are highly exaggerated, but work 
in all the different branches is interest- 
ing and the opportunities for advance- 
ment are good The possible future, 
however, is entirely up to the individ- 
ual; as in any other line of work, it de- 
pends upon his knowledge, natural tal- 
ent and willingness to work 

Service men usually are paid well 
either a straight weekly salary or by the 
hour. The necessary knowledge may 
be acquired either by attending a radio 
school or by taking a correspondence 
course. Many well-paid service men got 
their start by building receivers at home 
in their spare time. 

Selling in a radio store does not call 
for the technical background that serv- 
ice work demands, neither does it offer 
the same pay, but it is an excellent way 
for a beginner to start. It gives hima 


chance to find out the work which makes 
‘ 


the strongest appeal and which he can 
prepare himself for entering 

Broadcast announcing and operating 
are interesting activities, but at the 


larger stations a college degree and us- 
ually a literary background are neces 
sary for consideration in order to enter 
the first-mentioned field, and a gov- 
ernment operator's license is required 
to man the transmitter at any station 

The field is not yet overcrowded, and 
with new developments appearing al 
most daily the young man with aptitude 
and ambition may well consider seri 
ously taking up radio as a career.—The 
Country Gentleman 


VISUAL AIDS IN OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION CLASSES 


if eves j + ; 1) SM) 


than one is in standard practice. The 
journeys point out what these workers 
have to do and know, the skill and 
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names of their occupations, their rela- 
tion to other workers, their work clothes, 
their surroundings, and such working 
conditions as heat, light, sound, venti- 
lation, vapors, posture, health, and 
safety. The professions that are prac- 
ticed in industry are also represented, 
especially those of the engineer, the in- 
dustrial chemist, and the designer. The 
character of supervisory work, semi- 
skilled work, and work of unskilled adult 
labor can be visualized. 

The views are an indispensable aid 
in conveying ideas of the things we 
must otherwise try to imagine or de- 
scribe graphically in words. They save 
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tedious definitions and descriptions. The 
knowledge and vocabulary of the pupil 
accumulates in such a way that the asso- 
ciation of ideas becomes richer as the 
journeys proceed. A large number of 
facts are almost unconsciously pre 
sented, and when these have been laid 
down, the movie adds the charm of ac- 
tion as a supplementary feature. Pu 
pils imagine themselves in the occupa 
tions and conditions pictured. A basis 
for an intelligent tentative choice of a 


field of work is established, and can be 


followed by more purposeful visits to a 
few establishments and by further read- 
ing about their life work. 
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Occupational Exploratory Courses 








Edited by G 


teachers 


A book for 


3551 University Avenue 





For Junior High School and Grades 7-9 


Vernon Bennett, Department of Education, 
University of Southern California 


Outlines of six hundred lessons divided into twenty-four 
units of twenty-five days each. 
thousands of occupations into twenty-four vocational families 
it becomes possible to give a pupil in the three junior high 
school years a preview not only of the shop occupations, but 
of all gainful pursuits and professions. 
and counselors. 
bibliographies, film titles, description of vocational families, 
over fifty occupational analyses, the lesson-outlines, and a 
chapter on how to use the book. 


$1.75 plus 10c Postage 


SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


By classifying the several 


Contains selected 


Los Angeles, California 
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MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY VOCA- 
TIONS IN INDUSTRY By May 


Rogers Lane. Scranton, Pa., International 


Textbook Co., 1929. $2.00 

\f Rogers Lane, the author ( apr 
Wo Studies, the well vn source be 
ccupational mati " 

ther valuable contri t 


ture of vocational guidance 
This manual is designed especially as 
t€a her’s handbook, and 1s t be isea 
nnection with a three volume series ¢1 
titled Vocations in Industry which will be 
about May 15 The new books art 
written for classroom use in the eighth and 
grade urses in occupations 


This manual, which is now ready 


complet. 1 comprehens 
‘ | | | ‘ t 
s 11 i« eld I 1 presents a 
1 | ; } 
i \ li sop! \ cit study 
7 
Oct Ipat 4 s. the Va I es 
. 1 / ) 
@ material, and \V i aids art i 
? ] Tr) l T 
ntains iesson plans 10r tik M il Ssurve 
\ ¢ ? ' ‘ 
Dati Ss Many 1 |} is 
} —_— ‘ 1 aaa st lit 
uy 4 a . i its aiid : Lo 
| - * * 
give 1 very ciear conception « i e! 
nner } } ] nr ] ] - 
approach to tne Class probiems ihe au- 
or does not depend entirely upon a stand 


ard, prearranged lesson plan designed 








i situation, bu loses the chapt 
pertinent suggestions for the « 
lividual | ins the local 
teacher. Part III « t Mar ] contains 
1s studies by st | es These 
tables furnish a ready re ‘ to local dat 
ing iT culture g i d manu 
ring industri 
Teachers of occupations who have gor 
hrough the “agonies of the pioneer” should 
Icome this Manual and the three volume 
I f10%n Indus | erta ly will 
mec long felt nee 





ADMINISTRATION OF PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL. A Book on Pupil-Accounting 
Written from the Point of View of the 
Class-room Teacher. By Arch O. Heck 
Ginn and Company, 1929 


This book is written for the classroom 
teacher. It was first outlined as the basis 
of a course at Ohio State University for 
prospective teachers. The materials were 
subsequently expanded with the view of 





making the text availabk use 
cr re cle 
The ope ¢ the book include ain ac 
L tie tory a p tre I 
phase inistri 
] tl lar wil I in 
< 1 t ca ve 
t ci “ teache 1 tie 
rmatce 1 r tions ind | 
method ind techniques DY W cn IK 
may De n de n e enective 
lhe £ departure | 
obligations of the sroom teach« 
operate more tully in the admini 
these iunctions of the s« l. Becau 
1! mate is la ! vit! 
SI occupies Ss iteg) m 
SDeC Her cul ] it 
sUL) ed ii¢ ] pil 
values of regular attendance 
of the law analyze her puy 
familiar with their individual | 
to prepare and keep adequate record 
progress and behavior 
he objectives { 
provide r tl £ tt 
pupils w ire qual 
vidual needs d t pe t 
proper es the 
procedure« o the measure 
In order mpl 
< Vi I g u et 
practises in the field, 
tise d to make < ill 
( ¢ tact between t | 
J eacher | ] t 
sie s direct res < 
or failure of her pupils. Consequentl 
problem is extended to th t 
i¢ S In sch school ma S 
of the pupil to his school env 
fication and the adjustn 
dures to the requirements of indi i 
Serious objection is sect 


i | { ] 

term, “Pupil Personnel.” Because of its use 
in military and industrial administration it 
carries the implication of a defi t 
over individual behavior, whi i 
accord with democratic « ept 
cational jurisdiction 

Pupil-accounting is a specia 
trative function for which a definite 
of officials is needed The fur or 
teacher is to teach. In so far as 


1 


in pupil-accounting relates to the pr 
of teaching the values of education and 
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lar attendance, and to the tunction ot kn 
ing and guiding her pupils, the author’s point 
is well made It in SCs adcr 
the teacher is freque drawt is 
in the respor 1 chit it t 
convicti ( t 4 I is 
inh « ga I er ecause e has 1 
the reader t log 1 « l l l 
ise adequate evidence and 
interpretati 

ine att lance Ihicer 1s if ly iter 
ested in reasons tor non-attendanc Thos 
portions of the | which deal with thes« 
phase the problem are valuable, pat 
larly t s¢ ire respons le I 
tendat and pu accounting 

On the whole, the book should be of get 
eral interest to all people, in school and 


the educational 
It gives in a com 
of information rel 


\ interested in 
ress of boys and girls 
pact deal 
tive to attendanc laws \ 
would require a great deal of time and effort 
to secure from the original sources 
Teachers, and prospective counselors in 
particular, should be tamiliar with the in- 
formation given in the text The latter 
rroup may find the sections on Non-attend- 
ance and its Elimination, Problems Involved 
in School Failure, School Marks, School 
Adjustments for Pupils, and the Classifica- 
tion of Pupils of great value, provided they 
are already familiar with and well grounded 


iorm a great 


and data, 


in the principles of guidance, and thoroughly 
understand the distinction between the tech 
nique of the social worker and that of the 
counselor. The remaining chapters of the 

+ } ot 


book are of such a character as to be of 
general, informational value to counselors and 
teachers, but of specific use for the officers 
of the attendance and child-accounting de- 
partments of a well-organized school system 
Mark D. Gordon 


COLI EGI Rita S Halle New 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. 


HICH 


York 


Miss Halle’s book is especially valuable 
to advisers and counselors for young peopl 
who expect to continue their formal educa 
tion beyond the secondary school. Its value, 
however, is not limited to such persons, t 
will give useful information to anyone in- 
terested in the opportunities offered by 
standard colleges and universities in the 
United States. Parents who want to send 
their son or daughter “to college,” but who 
are in doubt as to which college and the re 
quirements for entrance will find the book 
most helpful. 

The chapter headings of Part I are self- 
explanatory — Which College? How to Get 
There. After College— What?. Part II 


is divided into lists of colleges and univer- 


Wt 
Ju 





sities as follows: Colleges for Men, Col 
for Women, Co-educational Colleges 
Negro ( ileges 

Under each college and universit 

given such data as the follow: 
peculiar character of the tut 
trance requirements, the nun 
and oi taculty, degrees ofte nm 
penses spec o gZ ifSil} 
stucde 
‘ ‘ ] 

\ ippe X & 4 ils t 

y €s and al i@X @1V It n 

, : 
pages I ler 

ils ris n a np 
( it ll all Wi 
nva bie t I terested t g 
ance prosp \ Mere 1 
tudents K. Kasn 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By | 
I. Cohen. New York, The Century 
pany, 1929 

ir educational books are 

r at least the author ts rid 


Many of o1 
propaganda 


hobby [his makes them interesting 
ing but may detract from their valu 
book does not fall in that class I he 


» radical 


simply near 


has no pet notions to air and n 


paganda to preach. The book is 


five hundred pages of solid detailed in 
mation, and the subject is treated histori 
in relation to our present school systen 


und industrial 


trom 1S 


chologically, sociologically, 
The author draws not only 
broad experience as principal of 
Continuation School of Brooklyn, 












instructor of vocational guidance the ( 
lege of the City of New York, and at H 
College, but also freely uses the exp 
f other workers and investigators. The 
ec discussed from manual training 
I grades to vocational gu l ior a 
Such details as questionnaires and f 
blanks for records are given. Consideral 


emphasis is put upon the qualifications 
a teacher of the subject, testing 

and the collection of occupational 
Many will welcome the list « 
‘ information in the appendix. 1 
book should be of yalue to those whose wor 
is vocational guidance, as it is the experien 
of one who has “been there.” 


for aptitude 
informa 
f sour 


tion YY 


yf such 


Ida C. Lucas 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE, ITS EX 
ISTENCE, NATURE AND MEAS 
UREMENT. 
Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1928. 


Mechanical aptitude is conceived in th 


By John W. Cox, London 
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esis as a special kind of ability, by virtue 
which an individual so endowed may at 
ck problems with a mechanical intelligenc: 
survey of previous work in the field shows 
at this mechanical intelligence, represented 
v related to a j I 
neral intelligence, g 
nvassing previous psychological investiga 
ns related to the problem, accepts the 
eory which implies the existence of g. His 
lem then becomes one of attempting t 
tablish the existence of m, which he de- 
scribes as a kind, or factor, of intelligence 
which is essential to the work of the indus 
trial craftsman and professional engineer 
In order to establish the fact of this exist 
ence through the medium of experiment it was 
necessary to devise new tests, to refine them 
experimentation with different groups, 
d to examine them as reliable tests of what 


m. 1s alse 


r, aiter 








desired to measure An illustrated de 
tion of these tests is found in chapter 
five [he subjects used in the refinement « 


he tests were a group of commerce students 


London, a group of elementary school 


ys, and 228 students taking the passing out 
examination of a large technical school after 
three year’s course The results of this 


xperiment disclosed the presence of a spe 


mechanical factor 





The tests were next subjected t aly 
sed on the introspections of trained ps) 
logists and carried out in the light oft 


Professor Spearman’s principles of cogm 


r At the end of this part of the invest: 
ition the author concludes, “Clearly th 


presence of m depends not only on the specta! 
character of the material, but also on the 
kind of thinking to be carried out in relation 
to that material m appears to be best 
dentified with innate aptitude for this kind 
f thinking.” 

The next two steps in the solution of the 
problem were to determine the nature and 
the measurements of this special factor, m 
These were accomplished through examina- 
tion of the data secured from experiments 
with the tests with the three groups men 
tioned above. There was found to be an 
average correlation for six tests of .66 with 
the presence of the factor of mechanical apti 
tude as defined 

The investigations, the methods used, and 
the tests themselves should be of interest 
to vocational psychologists, interested 
n vocational education, in engineering, and 
in vocational guidance and selection for the 
higher engineering professions. School coun 
selors and guidance people in general should 
become familiar with the work described in 
this book. These experiments are not in- 
tended to close the subject. They should 
offer a point of departure for additional re 
search in the direction of measuring the spe 


those 


cific type of ability or [ 
which appears e pres¢ e px 
wi ( ali vy W ll lor < il [x 
in the fe ot mechanic enginee! 


THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE. Edited 
Robert L. Kelly. Ni , 
American College 1928 





] + 
Th Ss conect I 
| 
by son the lea 
men who have cooperat with the A \ 
tior f American Colleg n an attemy 
] » j 
discover and set forth the characteris 
11 
an efiective colle Sor ti 
peared in the Bulleti: t A i 
> ) 
ing 1926 and 1927, some are rep 


dresses before the Association at 


meeting, and others were prepared « 


for this book. The purpose running 
all the papers is that of portrayir 
phases f operation of an effective 

To anyone interested in the problen 


the American college, this « 


of interest. In it are discussed such ect 
as Ideal for the Effective Coll Fa It 
Student Relationships, Religix 

tive College, and The College of the | 

as well as problems concerning th 

lum, effective teaching, finance, promotion 
scholarship, and the study of music and art 





in the coll Each section « 
lected bibliography and there is 


clusive general bibliography 
he optimistic outlook here presente 


welcome, particularly 





after the sea ! 1] 


simistic criticism of all things collegiate t 
which we have been treated recently Dr 
Kelly says: “The assumption of tl sp 


cialists is that organically the college 
and that such ailments as it } ar 
temporary—at worst they are functior 


STUDY DISCUSSION 
DEVELOPMENT, METHOD, TECH 
NIQUES. By Margaret J. Quilliard, D 
rector of Field Work of the Child Study 
Association of America, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York City 


RECORDS 


This book was written in 
stantly increasing demand among leaders i 
child study for simple material which can be 
used to advantage with certain types of stud 
groups. Miss Quilliard worked with eigl 
teen groups composed of parents with rather 
limited educational background and out of 
this first-hand information she has written 
a book that no one who is a leader 
study groups can afford to fail to read. It 
tells in detail the procedure followed in thesé 


eighteen groups ; how thev were organized. 








formulation of a program, development ot 
program, discuss! records 
members, and methods and techniques used 


reactions Ol! 


It closes with an evaluation of the various 
activities. Her method of directing the 
group discussions merits especial study Dy 
any one interested in leading any kind of a 
study group. Her recognition of the fac 
that she was not to impress upon the mem- 
bers o r groups | opinions, but to lead 
them to find their wa nto the rigl t 
Y en elve ily nin 
Ida C. | is 
THE WILL TO WORK. By Charles | 
Robbins Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peter- 


son and Company, 1928 


| | b ( { ” i 
} te her breye will 
anyone who ts interested in a clear a 1 
analysis of the place of work as a tactor in 
character development and educatior 

The importance of the will as a neces 
sary torce tor the satistactury ac« p 
ment of work and the means by whicl 


“Will to Do” may be aroused is the central 
theme of the whole discussion. Especially 
valuable to the person who wishes to get 
advice for the formation of good study 
habits is the chapter on the fundamental 
principles of work. The teacher who 1s 
really alive to the necessity of thoroug]l 
adequate motivation will find the chapter 
on creating and destroying the “Will to 
Work” very suggestive Indeed, this small 
volume will prove very worthwhile reading 
for anyone interested in improving study 
habits Ruth P. Rasmussen 
CAREERS. By Esca G. Rodger. New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1928 


This book is written for boys by a staff 
member of the American Boy Magazine. It 
contains interviews with men who are ex- 
perts in the following professions: journal- 
ism, medicine, farming, business, foreign 
trade, selling, teaching, engeering, and law 
work. The author has asked the same ques- 
tions of each expert so that some compari- 
son is possible between these professions 
The interviews include consideration of such 
subjects as characteristics a boy should pos 
sess to attain success in each of these fields 
—though as Franklin D. Roosevelt wisely 
suggests, success in any work requires the 
same basic qualities the amount of train- 
ing necesary and its cost, possibilities of 
working one’s way, the various branches 
within the profession, and the rewards to be 
expected in terms of money and _ service 
Not only are the advantages mentioned; the 
“eray side” is also considered. The wise 
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use of school vocations to help along 

preparation receives due emphasis 

than one of these experts holds that 

ing and experience in his profession 

turned to real advantage in other o 
sag 


‘ 


tions, so that the boy need not regard 
time as wasted if he must later chang: 
vocational plans. New developments t 
expected in ft e professions in t 
futur ire suggest l 

Che book is attractively writte: 
versational styl ut even the few o 

ms mentioned are not treated exhaust 
It would not serve as a text book. One \ 
need much more iniormation to “pt 
right job.’ The book its inspirational 
gives considerable initormation about 
professions. It is tu be regretted that 
thor did not lis me good feret 
the end of ea terview so that t 
whose interest has been kindled co 
guided to books which would give hin 


intormation 
JUNIOR PROBLEMS A) 
JUNIOR 
By Kate W. Kinyon and L. Thor 
Hopkins. New York, Benj. H. Sanb 


and Company, 1928 


HOMI 


These are companion volumes, dealing 
general problems and relationships o 
home The two | 
basic content for the work in home econ 
ics in the junior high school 
The aim, as stated by the authors, is 

help girls create a more abundant lit« 
their individual homes as they exist at 
present time.” The method of teaching 


woks together give 


outlined in an accompanying pamphlet, Su 


gestions to Teachers, in which ways 
adapting the subject matter to the needs 
interests of different groups are mention 
The authors propose that teaching shall 
in terms of the actual daily activities 
needs of the individual girls, utilizing 
opportunity to practice in their homes 
habits, skills and attitudes learned in t 
classroom. Questions are designed to ar: 
the interest of the girls and serve as a gu 
to the teacher. 

Junior Food and Clothing, planned part 
larly for the eighth grade, emphasizes t 
relation of food and clothing to health 
importance of learning to judge quality 


¢ 
materials, relative costs, and practicalit 


Junior Home Problems is designed for ni: 


grade use. It is more general, includi: 


chapters on family and community relati 


ships, personal responsibilities, and an el 
1 1e family budget. Exer 


mentary study of tl 


mentary study cf the family budget. B« 
books should be useful in training for 


H. M. Lewis 


vocation of hame making 
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SCHOOL FILM COURSES 


For the Class Room and Auditorium 
With Teachers Lesson Plans 


The readers of this magazine will be interested especially in th ne le ns o 
Occupational Intormation prepared by Dr. Fred C. Smith 
Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
S. Wythe, Editor-in— { 


Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Dr. Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen 6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography 9 Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
General Science 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health Hygiene 9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 
Electricity 12 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 
All films are on : inflammable stock, and are supplied in either 35 mm. or 16 
mm. widths. Films and projectors may be purchased outright, or obtained on a reason 
able rental basis. Send for further information and samp! t teacher's lesson guides 
Mention courses which interest you 


DeVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 
(Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division) 
131 W. 42nd ST... NEW YORK 1111 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 


(Please address nearest office) 











THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Continuing the Journal of Personnel Research 
Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 


W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, education, 
and government 

The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures for 
the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from technical 
terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important since the 
journal must interpret different groups of scientists to one another as well as to the 
interested laymen 

Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need that 
no other journal in this field quite supplies 


Published Bi-monthly 
Current Volume, VI, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available 
Order from the Publisher 
WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND - . - U. S. A. 
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Courses in Education — Harvard Summer School 
JULY 8— AUGUST 17 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE ............ ... Associate Professor John M. Brewer 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND EpUCATION ............ Associate Professor G. E. Johnson 
SoctaAL POLICY AND EDUCATION ...ccccccccsseseees ee Asst. Professor Ross L. Finney 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL POLicy : .... Asst. Professor Ross L. Finney 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOGY AND MENTAL HyGIENE 

Professor Leonard Carmichael 
METHODS OF MEASUREMENT AND EXPERIMENTATION IN EDUCATION 
THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE ........0.-. eee Asst. Professor Donald Snedden 
Tue PsycHoLocy OF THE LEARNING PROCESS ............ Professor Fleming A. C. Perrin 
Tue PsycuHoLtocy oF MENTALLY DEFICIENT, RETARDED, AND PsyCHOPATHIC 
.Professor Walter F. Dearborn and others 





CHILDREN ... 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION i Professor Fleming A. C. Perrin 
INDIVIDUAL PsyCHOLOGY AND C HILD Gui IDANCE ..... aicsscmemenne EO Leennere Sel 
Tue History oF EpucaTION 1N WESTERN EUROPE .......... Pr ofessor Robert F. Seybolt 
Tue History or EpucaTION 1N THE Unitep States .... Professor Robert F. Seybolt 


THE Princrp_es OF EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION Asst. Professor L. Leland Dudley 
PHASES OF THE COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Tue Systematic Stupy oF A ScHoo., System Associate Professor L. O. Cummings 
Scuoo. PLants, ScHoot FINANCE, AND Business ADMINISTRATION 
Asst. Professor L. Leland Dudley 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION: SUPERVISION 
Professor John J. Mahoney and Dr. Richard D. Allen 
ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS . aaeee Mr. Julius E. Warren 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS ...........- sialic calcitic ina cliseit Mr. Julius = Warren 
Pre-ScHoo, EpucarIon .... . Associate Professor G. Johnson 
Sareea TnNy” EARNS MUNIN 7 ct sntiamaicsabaceuosioin Asst. Professor 4 Beatley 
Inner CANIE.” T RIO oo neibclehesissib eile nansaiiiihed Mr. Howard E. Wilson 
THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION oF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THe CURRICULUM AND SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Professor L. A. Williams 
MEASUREMENT ...... ..... Asst. Professor Edward A. Lincoln 


EpucaTIONAL } 
STATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATION ... cw. Asst. Professor Edward A. Lincoln 
Dr. Fred C. Smith 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION .......:c-esseseccceeseeeeeees é 
Tue Hicw ScHoot CoMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Associate Professor Frederick G. Nichols 
GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION Mr. Ernest A. Zelliot 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE .......cccccsscsccsssscescnsceevcsescces sees “Dr. Franklin J. Keller 
COUNSELING AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Dr. Richard D. Allen 
PsyCHOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND TESTING VOCATIONAL 
I a aA Dr. Walter V. Bingham and others 
OccuUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND LABOR PROBLEMS ..........0.:000000 Dr. Franklin J. Keller 
SEMINARY ON PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Associate Professor John M. Brewer and Dr. Richard D. Allen 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Tue INTERPRETATION, APPRECIATION, AND CRITICISM OF LITERATURE 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas 


THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CURTIN CP CURR OIED asccisnsssisisnssnicieecesccincnsstamnincssvesnninenes Mr. Ray O. Hughes 
Tue TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY AND GENERAL SCIENCE .... Mr. Homer W. LeSourd 
THE TEACHING OF PHysiIcs IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS .........-.. Mr. Homer W. LeSourd 


Tue TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL AND IN THE 
Four-Year Hicu ScHoor 
Tue TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
Associate Professor Ralph Beatley and Mr. C. H. Mergendahl 
THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. .........-.sscscsscesccesees Associate Professor Louis J. A. Mercier 


nn rN ON airs csaeh an veouaepniencwiashiasemsmicehntnmesienlin Mr. Lyle R. Ring 


PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION ......:--cccccecsocsesceeeseseeceseseses Dr. Fred C. Smith 
Write for descriptive literature and catalog to the Secretary 
of the Summer School, Harvard University, University + 


all, Cambridge, Massachusetts 











